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CHAPTER CXXI. gymnast, pulled himself up to the grated platform, | | 


LATE IN THE AFTERNOON. two feet above. , 
He lay full length upon the platform and waited. 


Late on a Saturday afternoon in October, two 


workingmen were idling on the iron'steps of a build- Halt-a-minute passed. 


ing in the drygoods district of New York City. “Did ye see that about’ the accident in the sub- 
way?’ asked one of the workmen, who was read- 


AL “ Tix peewee 
— 


It was a half-holiday, and nothing was doing in 


ino 3 ren: 11 xaritk Pn ipa ower Lave ! 
that part of the town. ing a newspaper, but without raising his eyes. 


Z ees 


The only person moving on the street was a tall, “T heard about it,” replied the other, as if the sub- 
slim man, dressed in ordinary business clothes, who Ject did not interest him. y 

walked rapidly to the spot where the workmen were While they were exchanging these words another 
idling and turned into an/alley beside them. tall, slim man, who had been walking rapidly down 


It was not along alley. In fact, itcame toadead- the street, turned into the alley and, like the first, 
wall about half-way the length of the buildings on he halted beneath the fire-escape. 


each side. bats He, too, crouched and leaped, but he was not quite 


eee Ss Fone a tt 


Near the farther end, on the building to the left, the equal of the first in athletic skill. 


° ars 


a Ls eae, 


was the lowest rung of a fire-escape ladder, that went When he had pulled himself up to the rung, it 
3 straight up to the top-story window. looked as if he could go no further. . i 
| | The tall man halted under this, crouched and gave Then the man on the platform let himself part way is y 
| a mighty, spring upward. - through the opening and the second took hold of his 7 


He caught one hand upon the rung, then the feet. 


other, and with the silence of a cat and the skill ofa The upper man grasped the iron ladder above him, | - 
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pulled steadily, and in a moment the second was able 
to scramble also to the platform. 

Nothing was said, and the second man held his 
breath to keep from panting noisily. 

The first, after listening a second, began to. climb 
up the ladder. 

He had come to the platform in front of the sec- 
ond-story window, and the second was about to be- 
gin to climb, when one of the workmen sneezed. 


mGeel he exclaimed,’ with a laugh; “that darn 


nigh took my head off.” 


“You're catching cold,” muttered the reader, with- 


out looking up. 


At the sound of the sneeze the men on the fire- 
escape threw themselves full length on the platforms, 
one at the second story, the other near the ground. 

They lay thus as motionless as the buildings them- 
selves. 

It would have taken a sharp eye to see that any- 
body was on the platforms. 


A policeman was walking rapidly down the street. 


» Before long it would be his turn to report at the 


station house and go home, and he wasn’t losing any 
time on his way there. Neither was he looking for 
trouble that might delay him. 

Why should he? 

Elis post was never more quiet, never more de- 
serted. . 

There were a couple of workmen loafing the time 
away on some iron steps across the street. 

Not another person was in sight the whole length 
of the street. 

Why should the policeman be anxious? 


Certainly, he wasn’t anxious. He didn’t even 


glance up the alley, and if he had, it is a thousand to 


ome that he wouldn’t have noticed anything. 

So the policeman marched on, and, when he had 
disappeared around the corner, the workman, who 
was not reading, got up, stretched his arms, and 
tarted slowly along the walk. 

As he crossed the entrance to the alley, he said: 


“li Pm ketching cold, I guess Vl go home.” 


“Wait a minute or two,” said the other, “and Ill 
go with you.” . 

At that the one who was going away went slowly 
back to the steps and sat down again. 


The moment he had crossed the alley entrance the 
second time, the men on the fire-escape stood up and 
began to climb. 

When he was at the third-story window, the first 
of them quickly pushed the thin blade of a knife be- 


tween the window sashes and pried back the catch. 


An instant more and he had raised the window 
and stepped inside. 

His companion followed him two or three sec- 
onds afterward. 

One of them pushed the window down, but did 
not fasten the catch. 

As curtains were drawn at most of the windows, it 
was rather gloomy in there, but there was plenty of 
light for the work they came to do. 

It was light enough, too, to:see the general layout 
of the room. 

It occupied the entire floor of the building. 

A number of counters ran along the length, each 
one loaded with cloth of some kind, and covered 
with long strips of canvas to keep off the dust. 

At the front end was a small space separated by a 
rail, 

In it were some roll-top desks and office chairs. 

At one side, the one opposite to the window 
through which they had entered, was a shaft for a 
freight elevator. 

Close beside the shaft were several bales of silk, 
standing on end. 

“It’s all right,”’ said the man who had entered first: 
“we'll see if we can use the elevator.” 

‘He spoke in a confident way, and as if there were 
no need of further caution, and yet his voice was 
lowered. 


That was force of habit. There probably never 


was a thief who did not speak softly while at work. | 


even when he knew that nobody was within a mile 
of him, | 


———— 


“ering the bale with an innocent-looking wrapper of 


But these men knew that many men were nearer at 
hand than that. 
For instance, there was a truck at the back door 


of the building, and the driver evidently was waiting 


there for something. The men knew he was there, 
and knew what he was waiting for. 

They crossed to the elevator, raised the bar which 
was put across the shaft to save people from falling 
in, and looked down. 

At the bottom they could see the platform. 

Running up the shaft were ropes. 

_ They tried the ropes, and found that when one 
was pulled the platform rose easily. 

“So much labor and time saved,” said one, as they 
brought the platform level with the floor. 

“This is the stuff we want right here, isnt it?’ 
asked the other, indicating the bales of silk. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “and a truckload of that will 
be a rich haul.’ 

“Shall we put on as much as the elevator will 
hold?” | 

“Not the first time. One bale will do, and you go 
down with it and open the door. Put it on the 
truck, and then [ll pull you up. We can pull to- 
gether, you know,” and he showed how the ropes 
should be managed by a passenger. 

Meanwhile the other had rolled the nearest bale on 
to the platiorm. Then he got on himself, and the 
platform began to descend. 

“Take hold of the rope,” spoke the other, warn- 
ingly, “or it will go down too fast. That's right. 
Pull back on it, and you ll go as slow as you please. 
If the other rope should break the whole thing would 
go smash to the bottom.” 

“Ugh! Don’t mention it!’ exclaimed the man on 
the platform, as he was. going down. 

The man at the top kept his hands on the ropes till 
the platform was at the bottom. Then he continued 
to look over and listen to see that all was going well. 

He saw his comrade draw the bolts of the back 
door and open it. 

Next he heard the noise of two men at work, cov- 
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jute, and lifting it from the basement to the waiting 
truck, 
After that the door was closed, but not bolted, 
and the man again stood on the elevator platform. © 
Both then pulled at the proper rope, and the ma- 
chine slowly came to the third floor. 


39: 


“Alls hunk below,” said the man who had been 
down. 

“Yes,” responded the other, who was trying to 
fasten the elevator ropes so that the platform would 
not begin to go down until they were ready for it to 
do so. “I saw that. Geta bale ready.” 

The thief addressed had already laid his hands on 


a big roll of silk. 


“Geel” he’orunted); “bat: this, is a-soaker hit 


x? 


weighs twice as much as 

He didn’t finish his remark, for at that instant he 
understood why the bale was so heavy. 

The roll of cloth fell apart, and a man rose up 
from it. 

There was the flash of a white hand, as this man’s 
arm shot out its full length, and his wiry fingers 
closed in a grip like steel upon the thief’s throat. 

The thief couldn’t speak; he couldn't even breaths, 
but he shuffled his feet vainly to break away. 

“What—” began the other thief, looking around. 

At the same instant, the man who had been hidden 
in the supposed bale of silk, reached out the other 
arm. 

It had a long, opened kniie in it. 

He did not try to use it on the other thief, but, 
with one slash, he cut the rope that held the eleva- 
tor. 

The platform immediately began to fall, and two 

r three seconds later it landed at the bottom of the 
well with a crash that shook the building. 

Meantime, and for a few seconds thereafter, there 
was a good deal doing in that building and in tlre 
neighborhood. 

To begin with, the thief who had turned to ask 
what was the matter, saw that he didn’t need to wait 


for an answer. 
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The slashing of the rope made it impossible for 
him to escape by going down the elevator. 

Only two courses were left for him. 

He might attack the man who had so unexpectedly 
appeared to block the scheme, or he might leave his 
comrade to fight it out for himself and escape by the 
way he had come in. 

The elevator had not reached the bottom of the 
well before the fellow decided to make for the win- 
dow. 

He had seen the flashing of the knife, and that was 
enough for him. 

The man who had been gripped was making a 
most desperate attempt to wrench his captor’s hand 
away. 

Perhaps he would have known that it was useless 
to try if he had recognized the man who rose up 
from the bale of silk, for it was none other than the 
famous detective, Nick Carter. 


CHAPTER CX XE 
A DOUBLE CAPTURE. 


A most surprising thing happened when the free 
thief made for the window. 

Nick dropped his weapon. 

The knife fell with a clang to the floor, and, at 
the same instant, Nick let go the fellow’s windpipe. 

With a loud gasp, the man caught his breath, and 
would have tried to run but, before he knew what 
was coming, the detective had landed one of his bat- 
tering-ram blows squarely between the eyes. 

‘The man keeled over backward, and went down 
like a log. 

Nick tore himself free from the cloth that he had 
wrapped about him to make his body look like a bale 
of silk, and started for the window. : 

The escaping thief had already raised the window 
and crawled through. 

Fle turned on the platform and slammed the win- 
dow down so hard that a pane of glass cracked. 


His thought was that the detective would have 


to stop a second to raise the window, and that would 
give him time to start down the ladder. 
Nick saw that scheme, of course, while he was 


vaulting over a counter to save the time that would 


be spent in going around the end of it. 

As he went over the counter he grabbed at the 
long canvas that covered the goods piled there. 

It came off readily. 

There was then a clear space of about a dozen feet 
between him and the window: 

With a whirl of his arms he threw the canvas over 
his head and shoulders. 

He did not stop running, but covered the dozen 
feet in three strides and then leaped. 

Crash! he went straight through the window and 
brought up against the iron rail of the fire-escape 
platiorm, 

A shower of broken glass went tinkling down to 
the pavement of the alley. 

Not one splinter struck Nick’s face or hands, for 
the canvas had protected him perfectly. 

It was the work of, much less than a second to 
throw off the canvas and kneel on the platform. 

The thief had just gone through the opening, and 
was beginning to descend the ladder. 

Nick reached down and caught the fellow by his 
coat collar. 

Twining his fingers deep, he got a vicelike grip on 
more than the coat collar; the vest and shirt, too, 
were in his grasp, and his knuckles pressed into the 
back of the thief’s neck. 

Then Nick tugged upward. 

With his giant muscles strained to the utmost, he 
got the man’s head up as far as the opening, and 
then for a moment could pull him no higher. 

The thief was an athlete, also, and he had fastened 
his fingers on a rung of the ladder with the despera- 
tion of death. 

Nick waited a few seconds, meantime keeping up 
a steady strain that was strangling the thief, and 
glanced into the storeroom. | 

He could just see the head of the thief he had 
struck. 


pa 
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It was on the floor, face up, where he had fallen. 

“He’s good for a few seconds,” muttered Nick, 
“but I don’t want to take any chances.” | 

He glanced down at the alley, also, where some- 
thing was going on that would have interested him 
a good deal if he could have stopped to watch it. 

“They're doing their share,’ was his thought, and 
he gave his attention to completing the capture of 
the desperate criminal on, the fire-escape. 

It was with his right hand that Nick had caught 
the fellow’s collar. 

- He now worked his left under the man’s chin, and 
raised it, but without releasing the awful pressure on 
the fellow’s throat. 

Even then the thief would not let go the ladder 
rune. 

There was a gurgling in his throat, and his eyes, 
which were now turned on‘the detective, seemed as 
if they were going to burst from their sockets. 

“Vou're like a fish that has swallowed the hook,” 
muttered Nick, “and you've got to be treated in 
pretty much'the same way. See here, you! Pll give 
you the chance to come up quietly, or Pll hurt you!” 

The man’s face was getting purple, but his bulging 
eyes stared defiance. ; 

“T might drop you, you know,” suggested Nick. 

Evidently the fellow’s answer to that argument 
was that he couldn’t drop very far as long as he held 
hard to the ladder rung, 

Seeing that he would not let go and, fearing that 
he might choke to death, in which case, to say noth- 
ing of other considerations, his hands would be 
bound tightly to the rung, Nick put one leg through 
the opening. 

At first he crunched them a little, and when the 
fellow would not let go, Nick simply pushed the 
fingers from their hold with the toe of his shoe. 

Then, with a swift yank, he had his man up 


through the opening and on the platform. 


The thief’s fingers were bruised, and there was a’ 


slight show of blood, but he had not been seriously 
hurt. 
Nick had looked out for that. 


“ward! 


CH 


“T hate,” he said, “to use even a criminal badly, 


but I had to have you. I need you in my business. 


Go back through the window.” 

He took his fingers out of the thief’s collar. 

The thief gasped and choked and tumbled against 
the iron railing. 

He would have pitched over and gone to the pave- 
ment if the detective had not caught him. 

The struggle and the choking had exhausted him, 

“Used up, eh?” said Nick. “Allright, Ill help 
you.” 

He took the man in his arms and carried him 
through the window to the place where the other fel- 
low lay. 

This one was just beginning to show signs of con- 
sciousness. 

A glance showed Nick that he would be too 
groggy for several seconds to be at all dangerous. 

So he attended first to the man he had captured 
on the fire-escape. 

It was quickly done; hands yanked behind his 
back and held together with bracelets; a cord run 


through them and then twice around the waist; and 


the end wound lightly about Nick’s wrist. 


By the time that was done the man on the floor 
was beginning to get up, with a “wonder-where-I- 
am?’ expression on his face. 

Nick helped him’ to his feet, and served him ex- 
actly as he had done the other. 

And it was then that the man who had been struck 
looked around in a surprised way and said: 

“Oh! I remember now!” 

The detective smiled. 

“You two make a pretty good team,” he said; 
“same height and build, and you'll drive well in har- 
ness, l’m thinking. Understand, now, that you can’t 
get away if you try, and if you do try, or make any 
sort of fuss, I shall make it the worse for you. For- 
Go to the stairs!” 

The men obeyed, a little slowly and unsteadily at 
first, for they had not fully recovered from the ter- 
rible shaking up they had received at the hands of 


the detective. 
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One steadied himself by the banister and the other 
by the wall as they went down the first flight. 

After that they walked more naturally, and they 
halted at last at the front door. 

“What are you stopping here for?’ Nick de- 


Raed 


manded. ‘The basement door is open. Go on! 

Without a word, they turned about and went to 
the rear of the store, where a flight led down to the 
basement. 

Nick opened the door and looked out into the 
court. 3 

He smiled when he saw that there was nothing 
there. 

The truck had gone, and taken the bale of silk with 
it. 

He smiled again, when he saw the expression of 
anxiety on the thieves’ faces. 

“Your stool-pigeon has got a rich haul, hasn't 
he?” he asked, as he closed the door and bolted it. 
‘Where is he going to take the stuff?” 

One of the thieves looked in a frightened way at 
the other, who shook his head and remained silent. 

“All right,” said Nick. “I shall find out’ whether 
you tell me or not. Give me information that will 
save me trouble, and I will make things easier for 
you. Keep your mouths shut and [’l] push you as 
hard as the law allows.” 

They said not a word, and Nick ordered them to 
face about and march upstairs again. 

This time he ordered them to halt by the front 
door, which he unlocked with a key he took from his 
pocket. . 

When he had opened it, he marehed them out, 
and closed and locked the door behind him. 

By this time the sun had set and the streets were 
quite dark. The idle “workmen” were no longer 
loafing on the steps of the building across the alley 
entrance. 

Nobody was in sight but a lamplighter. 

If Nick had looked into the alley he would cer- 
tainly have discovered something on the ground to 
interest him; something more important than bits of 


broken glass. or the canvas covering that had 


dropped to the pavement when he threw it off; but 
the detective did not look into the alley. 

Instead; he directed his prisoners by the shortest ° 
route to the Mercer street police station, where he 
gave them in charge with the shortest possible ex- 
planation. 


Then he hurried away. 


. 


CHAPTER CXXIII. 
COT CRS) AR DUR AC ee 


As it is impossible to tell everything at once, it 
is now necessary to return to the “workmen” who 
were on the steps beside the entrance to the alley. 

They had a little affair all of their own while Nick 
was entertaining the thieves who had climbed up the 
fire-escape. 

It did not begin in earnest until just after the fall- 
ing of the elevator, the crash of which they heard 
plainly. 

But, meantime, just after the second thief had 
gone into the alley and climbed to the platform of 
the fire-escape, the curtain of a door on the opposite 
side of the street was moved slightly. 

t was only an inch or so and nobody ten feet away 
would have been able to see it. 

The edge was simply pulled back just enough to 
permit a man to peek through and see what the 
“workmen” were doing. 

The man behind the curtain was Nick Carter's 
brilliant assistant, Chick. 

He paid no attention to the men on the fire-escape, 


except that he heard the sneeze given as a signal, and 


saw the climbers instantly drop flat and lie still un- 


til the policeman had passed and left the coast clear. 
When one of the “workmen” walked across the 
alley entrance as if he were going away, Chick cau- 
tiously turned the key in the door and laid his hand 
on the knob. 
He did not open the door, however, for he saw the 
man halt, say something that he could not hear, and 


return to his place on the steps. 


“That's another signal, plainly enough,’ said 


I 
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Chick to himself, and was sure of it when he glanced 
at the fire-escape and saw the two climbers going 
up again. 

So he waited, as before, and saw that the “work- 
men” sat perfectly still, apparently not exchanging a 
word until suddenly there was a thud that reached 
Chick’s ears very faintly. 

‘He did not know what it was, but he was pretty 
sure that it came from the building the thieves had 
entered. | 

The “workmen” evidently heard it also, and be- 
lieved the same thing. 

The reader laid down his paper and looked at his 
companion. 

Both took their pipes from their mouths, knocked 
out the ashes and put the pipes in their.pockets. 

Then they stood up and looked anxiously up and 
down the street first, and into the alley second. 

In their anxiety, they stepped a few paces into the 
alley. 

They were looking upward, and they saw the 
third-story window open suddenly and one of the 
tall, slim men crawl hastily out. 

At that the two “workmen” immediately wheeled 
about and made for the street, intending evidently to 
waik away in opposite directions. 

But, by that time, Chick had not only thrown 
open the door behind which he had been concealed 
for five long hours, but he was more than half-way 
across: the street. 

He held a revolver in one hand, and the instant the 
men faced about he leveled it at them. 

“Halt!” he said, sternly; “I can hit you both, one 
after the other.” : 

Just at this point something happened to a scuttle- 
door in the sidewalk a little way below the building 
from which Chick had made his appearance. 

This scuttle-door covered the stairs that descended 
from the walk to the basement of a building. 

It consisted of two leaves that fell together and 
dovetailed when the opening was closed. 

During business hours these leaves were always 


up, and freight was continually passing in and out. 


\ 


They had been closed and padlocked on the inside 
when the building was shut up for the day at noon, 

Now the leaves of the scuttle began to rise slowly, 
and presently a young man’s head appeared. 

He held the leaves open with his hands and 
watched the proceedings in the alley. 

That was the youngest of Nick Carter's assistants, 
the clever chap known everywhere as Patsy. 

When Chick ordered the “workmen” to halt Patsy 
ducked almost out of sight, and let the scuttle-doors 
down until they were opened only a crack. 

He feared that the “workmen” might see him. 

In fact, however, the “workmen” were too amazed 
to see anything but the sturdy form of Chick and 
the gleaming barrel of the revolver that he aimed at 
them. 

They obeyed his command instantly, and raised 
their hands in the air to show that they surrendered. 

As he had not stopped in his rapid run, he was 
upon them in another instant, and with his left hand 
was reaching to his hip pocket for bracelets. 

Then the rascals showed fight. 

They did it with the greatest suddenness. 

Instead of keeping their hands up and surrender- 
ing, they both brought their arms down furiously 


the instant Chick was within their reach. j 

One of them gave Chick a smashing blow on the 
top of his head that almost stunned him and crushed 
his hat over his eyes. | 

The other seized the revolver by the barrel and 
pushed it aside. 

Chick could have pulled the trigger and shot the 
man dead before a blow hit him, but, for certain rea- 
sons, he did not do so, and he did not even keep 
hold of the weapon. 

It was dashed from his hand and hurled to the far- 
ther end of the alley. 

Meantime a hard blow landed on his face and he 
staegered. : 

Patsy raised the scuttle-leaves higher, and looked.” 
across very anxiously. | 


His sun-burned face paled and he shut his teeth to- 
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gether, while a fierce light came into his eyes as he 
saw his comrade in the unequal battle. 

“He ought to be good for three such as them!” 
muttered Patsy,.as Chick staggered. 

But it seemed that these two were fighters from 
fightville, so to speak, and they were giving Chick 
more than he had had to do in many a day. 

Yet Patsy did not stir. 

He looked and ground his teeth, and his heart beat 
fast, but he stuck to the cellarway and let his com- 
rade fight it out alone. | 

Chick recovered his balance, tore off his hat and 
sailed into the men before they could take advan- 
tage of his first confusion and run away. 

For a few seconds there was a rapid excmange of 
blows, some of which left their marks on his antago- 
nists. 

There was one in particular that Patsy noticed; 
the man who had been reading got a straight right- 
hander that closed his eye, and for a second or so 
put him out of the fight. 

“Huh!” said Patsy, “that'll be a daisy black eye 
in about an hour.” 

The man who was thus marked was not done up 
for good. : 

He stumbled and held his head for a moment, and 
then rushed in again, landing a terrific blow on the 
back of Chick’s head, while the detective was punch- 
ing the other fellow. 

Evidently that blow dazed the detective. 

Somehow, he didn’t seem to be handling himself 
as well as usual. 

He knew what it was to have a hard fight with 
criminals, and on many occasions he had beaten off 
more than two desperate antagonists. 

But now he was striking wild. 

Once or twice he missed his mark entirely, and lost 
ground by. the force of his own misspent blows. 

The other fellows were quick to take advantage of 
such situations, and they rained blows on Chick till 
it seemed as if his skull and bones would be broken. 


And yet Patsy did not go to his comrade’s as- 


sistance. 
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He breathed hard and ground his teeth, but he 
stuck like a plaster to the cellarwav. 

There had been times when Chick had won out a 
victory just as he seemed to be done for, but this 
was not one of them. 

It might have been so if he had lasted a half-min- 
ute longer, for both his antagonists were puffing: 
and beginning to smash the air. 

An upper-cut apiece just then would have put them 
to sleep for the rest of the day. 

They didn’t get it, 

Chick, overmatched, had 
fought them gradually up the alley until they were 


though apparently 


near the dead wall at the end. 

There he suddenly reeled, spun blindly around and 
went down in a heap. 4 

He lay so still that one of the men, who had 
started to give him a finishing blow while he was 
down, drew back and walked rapidly away. 

It was plain that it would be a waste of valuable 
time to hit Chick again. 

Both men looked up at the fire-escape. 

By that time Nick prisoner 


through the window, and so it was plain that both the 


had carried his 


thieves had been captured. 

There was no telling how soon the detectives in- 
side the building would come out. 

Therefore, these two men had no reason for stay- 
ing longer, but every reason for clearing out as rap- 
idly as possible, now that their victory made it pos- 
sible for them to do so. 

Accordingly, they hurried to the alley entrance, 
looked up and down the street and started away. 

He with the closed eye went toward the North 
River. 

The other went toward Broadway, rapidly at first, 
then more slowly, as he came near the great thor- 
oughfare. 

Patsy waited till they had separated. 

Then he came quickly from the cellarway, closed 


the scuttle behind him and started cautiously on the 
run. 
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He paid no attention to the man whose eye was 
closed, but follow the other. 

And not once did Patsy so much as glance into the 
alley where Chick lay motionless. 


CHAPTER CXXIYV. 


THE TRUCK DRIVER AND HIS RAGGED SHADOW. 


Again it is necessary to go back a bit to learn 
everything that took place in that part of the dry 
goods district that became so lively on a Saturday 
aiternoon. 

We must not forget that there was a truck at the 
back door of a certain building. 

At the last account the driver had helped a thief 
cover a bale of silk with jute and stow it on the truck, 

When that had been done, the 
against the fore wheel and waited for the next lot of 


driver leaned 


freight. 
He seemed to be indifferent. 
as if he didn’t care a cent whether his job kept him at 


It certainly looked 


work till after nightfall, but he stood perfectly still, 
and if there had been a rumpus in the street at the 
end of the lane he would have heard it. 

Oh, yes! the driver was not asleep. 


His thoughts were not wandering very far away, 


either, for he knew that the elevator was falling be- 


fore the thieves did. 

There was a whirring of ropes and wheels in the 
basement of the building behind him. 

The driver straightened up, and his brow dark- 
ened. 

Next instant came the crash! 

It made him jump, and the horse, too! 

Quickly he leaped to the animal’s head and caught 
the bit. 

“Whoa, there!’’ he said, softly; “steady, old boy!” 

The driver’s voice was anything but steady. 

Nevertheless, the horse stopped pawing the pave- 
ment, and in a few seconds he was as quiet as ever. 

Meantime, the driver was listening with both ears. 

He heard no_ groans, no other sounds, for the 


struggle Nick had with the thieves was almost noise- 


less. ara 

“Must have been killed instantly,’ muttered the 
driver, with a shudder. 

He supposed that the elevator had fallen, with one 
or both of the thieves on board. 

Cold sweat started to his brow. 

He looked doubtfully at the one bale of silk on the 
truck. 

“*Twon’t do to let ’em stay there,’ he muttered 
again. ‘They might be identified; maybe they're 


alive, but unconscious. I must get ’em out. I can 


cover ‘em with jute, so nobody will suspect what I’ve 


3? 


got 

And, thinking in this way, he went to the base- 
ment door and opened it. 

All was still in there. 

It was dark, too, for the basement had few win- 
dows, and night was coming on. 

Carefully the driver picked his waysthe short dis- 
tance to the bottom of the elevator shaft. 

He stumbled against some wreckage, but he knew 
by the feeling that it was wood or iron work, not a 
human body. 

Nothing in the shape of a man could be distin- 
guished by the naked eye. 

He stooped and felt about. with his hands. 

They touched nothing but broken timber, twisted 
iron and loose ropes. 

The driver muttered “Huh!” and paused a mo- 
ment. 

Then he struck a match. 

At the first glow, he was satisfied that neither of 
the men had come down with the machine. 

Puff! and out went the match. 

Not a sound just then came from the third story, 
for at that moment Nick was tugging at the thief 
who was clinging to the ladder rung. 

Their struggle took place so far away, and out 
of doors at that, that the driver could hear nothing 
Obit, 

“Hello!” he called, rather softly, sending his voice 


up the, shaft. 


A moment later he called again, “Hello!” a little 
louder. 

No reply came to him, and the driver was badly 
puzzled. 

te went out to the truck and thought about it. 

For one moment he stood with his hand upon the 
bale of silk, as if he was inclined to drag it from ithe 
trick and put it back in the basement. 

Just how he argued the matter out nobody but 
himself could tell, but it was plain that he realized 
that something had gone wrong; and just what he 
did can be told because somebody was watching his 
every movement. 

That somebody was a small boy who had crept 
part way up the lane after the truck went in, and who 
‘had gone to the basement door while the driver was 
trying to get word from the thieves upstairs. 
the 


small boy dodged back and hid around a corner of 


The instant he turned about .to come out, 


the court. 

What happened then was that, with very little 
thought about it, the driver climbed hurriedly to his 
seat, told the horse to “get up,” and drove out to the 
street. 

He did not turn so as to go around by the front of 
the building, but started northward. 

| Evidently the small boy hac guessed that he would 
goin that direction, for he was walking slowly along 
near the next corner when the truck overtook him. 

His 

shoes flapped on his feet; he wore an old fur cap 


.This small boy was an odd-looking figure. 


that came down over his cars, and his coat looked as 
if it might have been worn by his grandfather, it was 
so old and so much too big for him, 

But he hada bright face. You would have said 
that he could make his own way in the world, even if 
things did go against him. 

He ran after the passing truck. 

“Say, boss,’ he eried in a high, shrill voice; 
“gimme a ride, will yer?’ 

The driver barely looked at him, and made no re- 
| ply. 


Making silence tor, consent sprang to the 


nip ree 
Cie boy. 
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rear end of the truck and sat down, looking round at 
the driver over his shoulder. 2 

Probably he expected to be whipped off. 

That, in fact, seemed to be what the driver meant 
to do, for he turned half-around and raised the whip. 

aie boy prepared to dodge and jump.. 

Then the driver changed his mind and drove on, 

Perhaps he thought that his small load would ap- 
pear perfectly innocent if there was a youngster be- 
hind catching a “hitch.” — 

Anyhow, the boy was not disturbed, and it didn’t 
seem to make any difference to him that the driver 
went every which way, turning first to the west, then 
a block to the south, then west again, and north, and 
east, and so on until, by a most roundabout way, he 
struck Eighth avenue. — 

At this point a man chased after the truck and 
jumped on without asking leave. 

The boy moved to one side to make room for him. 

“Better than hoofing it,” remarked the man, get- 
ting out his pipe and lighting up. 

“Bet yer sweet,’ returned the boy, “specially fi ye 
ain't got de price of a cab.” 

The man laughed good-humoredly at the idea of 
a ragamuffin like that thinking, even, of riding in a 
cab, and after that he said nothing until the truck 
was passing Thirty-fourth street. 

There he said “So long, kid,” and jumped off. 

The boy stayed where he was until the truck had 
gone as far as Fifty-ninth street. 

At that point the driver looked back and saw that 
he still had a passenger. 

He pulled up at once. 

“Say, youse,” he said, “you've rode fur enough, 
SGer 

“All right, boss,’ returned the boy. 

He hopped nimbly off and ran to the sidewalk, | 
while the driver clucked to ‘his horse and went on. 

It was then quite dark. 

The boy trotted along the walk, dodging the pe-. 
destrians and skipping skillfully over the crossings, 
and never letting the truck get mere than a quarter 
of a block away irom him, : 
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If the driver had looked around, it isn’t likely that 
he would have seen the youngster, but it doesn’t 
matter, for he looked straight ahead all the time. 

He went up the Boulevard to Seventy-second 
street, down that to West End avenue, and a few 
blocks northward, stopping at last in a front of a 
large house. 

A gentleman was just coming out. 

The small boy, pretty well winded with his long 
run, dropped upon the steps of a house opposite, 


where he was hidden in shadow, and heard what: 


passed. 

“Say,” said the driver, ‘does Mr. Blumenschein 
live here?” 

“Ves,” replied the gentleman, “that is my name.” 

“T guess I’ve got something here that belongs to 
you.” 

“So? What do you mean?” 

“Tt’s kind o’ hard to say, but I guess I’ve been 
played for a sucker.” 

“That doesn’t mean anything to me.” 

“T s’pose not, but I’m a truckman, see?” 

“Ves, I see that.” 

“A man comes to me this afternoon, an’ says he, 
‘Want a job? An’ I told him yes, fer I can’t afford 
to let a job go by, understand?” 

“Ves, ) Gov on 

“Well, he says it was fer me to go over to Blumen- 
schien’s store and take some freight that had got 
left. 
forgotten, 
court up the lane back of your store, see 


It was meant to go out before noon and was 


he says. He told me where to go, the 
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“And you 
“Ves, | went. 
Then he said there was some more, and 


He was there, and put this stuff on 
the truck. 
he went back into the building to get it, but he 
didn’t show up again, and, bimeby, I got kind o’ 
scared waiting so long, and 1 thought something 
must be wrong, see? and the best thing was to come 
up and let you know, see? and so here lam. All 1 
want to know is what to do with the freight, and :f 
I ain't done right I won’t charge anything for the 


cartage, see?” 


a ER EES ee ae Ne Peace 
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It happened that just about five minutes before the 
truckman arrived, Mr. Blumenschein had received a 
note from Nick Carter, which read: 

Dear Sir:—The plan worked very well. I haye two of the 
gang locked up already, and am after the others. You'd better 
have a watchman go down to the store at once to patch up the 
third-story window on the alley side and cover some of the goods 
I disturbed. I also smashed your freight elevator. One bale of 
silk was taken away, but you needn’t worry about that. ‘Will let 
you know as soon as I have bagged the rest of the gang. 

Mr. Blumenschein had telephoned to his manager, 
asking him to send a watchman, and he was just 
starting for the store to see for himself how things 
were there, when he met the truckman with the miss- 
ing bale of silk that Nick had referred to. 

The merchant haréiy knew what to do or think 
about it. ; . 


The man’s story seemed to be straight enough, 


- and there was no question about the silk. 


There it was, a bale, and it had been restored to 
its owner. Apparently the truckman was honest, 

Nevertheless, the detective had warned him to be 
careful if anything happened. 

“What is your name?” asked Mr. Blumenschein. 

“Tom Grady, sir.”’ 

“Where do you live?’ 

“At 312 East Houston street.” 

“Keep your truck there?’ 

“Just around the corner.” 
I think you’d 
better leave the bale here for the present. 1 will 
look into this matter, and if all is as’ you say I will 
reward you handsomely. Call at my office Monday 


“Well, Grady, I’m obliged to you. 


forenoon, will you?” 
“Certainly, sir. Shall I unload here?’ 
“Yes, youcan carry the stuff to the basement door 
and drop it just inside.” 
Mr. Blumenschein went to the door and opened it 
for the driver, who put the silk in as requested. 
“Monday. morning, Grady,” said the merchant, 
when this was done. 
VAY right. sire 1 bethere: 
’ The truckman climbed to his seat and drove away, 
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12 
while Mr. Blumenschein hurried to the Seventy-sec- 
ond street L station. 

The small boy got up and again trotted after the 
truck, 

At the Amsterdam avenue crossing, he saw a wait- 
ing hansom, and made for it. . 

“Say, nibsy,” he said to the driver, “how much fer 
the cab? 


“G’wan, ye lost infant,’’ returned the driver. 


I want to buy.” 
“Straight!” insisted the boy. ‘“Wot’s de price fer 
and hour?” 

There was something so earnest in his tone that 
the driver looked at him more sharply. 

“The price, little one,’’ he said, “is just about two 
plunkers more’n you’ve got.” 

“There’s yer two!” cried the boy, handing up a 
couple of bills and jumping into the cab immediately 
afterward. 

Once inside, he pushed open the trap in the rool. 

‘Say, ‘he added, “‘dan't go,an’ die in yer perch, 
but get a move on, will yer?” 

The driver was so astonished that he had not 

picked up the reins. 

“Where do you want to go?” he asked. 

“Dunno, but see dat truck turning into de Boule- 
vard?.. Yer onto it ain’t yer? Well, L want yer to 
moséy along near dat truck‘an’ don’t let it get outen 
When it stops, pull up a little way 
Do 


de trick right, nibsy, an’ I'l! make it half a sawbuck.” 


yer sight, see? 


off and wait till I tells yer wot to do next, see? 


“Whew!” whispered the cabman, “what have I got 
berer: 

Well, he had two dollars, for one thing, and a 
mighty earnest passenger for another. 

And there was the promise of five dollars, if he 
succeeded in keeping within range of an ordinary 
truck. 

“Looks easy,” thought the cabman. ‘Something 
crooked, I'll bet a bone to a doughnut; but it’s a go, 
and I'll tie to the youngster.” 

So he spoke to his horse, and next minute the 


cab was crawling lazily along behind ““Tom Grady’s”’ 


truck. 
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CHAPTER CXXV. 
IDA’S REPORT. 


Now that we understand what took place in a cer- 
tain quiet section of the dry goods district on a Sat- 
urday afternoon, let us look for a moment into Nick 
Carter’s library an hour or so after dinner of the 
same evening. 

Chick had just finished painting out a bruise on his 
cheek, and was beginning to rub arnica over his head. 
Nick was watching him with an amused smile. 

Patsy was not present. 

A servant came in to say that Miss Jones had re- 
turned, and would be down as soon as she had 
changed her clothes, unless Mr. Carter had some 
thing more for her to do as a ragged boy, in which 


case she would come in as she was. 
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“Tell her we have no use for ragged boys,” replied 
Nick, and the servant went out chuckling. 

“You're quite right, Nick,’ said Chick, in answer 
to a remark made before the servant came in; “I 
You told 
me I would have to take a licking, and, by. jimminy! 


didn’t need to make such hard work of it. 


I did, but [ gave ‘em a good hustle for it first. They 
were a stiff pair of fighters, those two, and if you’d 
been there instead of me, you couldn’t have helped 


touching ‘em up a little just for the sake of the 


sport.” 


‘Perhaps so,” responded Nick; “but I would have 
dropped before I let them maul me so that I had to 


become a walking hospital.” 


“Oh! would you? I don’t think, Nick! You'd 
have dropped would you, and let them kick your 
head in for fear they hadn’t knocked you out?” 


“Well, I shouldn’t have let them do that & 


“It’s exactly what they would have done if I 
hadn't kept up the shindy so long and let them hit 
me so many times that whe: I did drop they really 
believed that I had-croaked.” 

“I presume you're right, and [’'m almost sorry I 
let you do it. On my word I didn’t suppose you’d 


stack up against such determined ruffians. I thought 


co oe that ne did his t 
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-they’d take a whack-or two and run the first chance 


they got, satisfied to see you on the ground.” 

“They wouldn't have been satisfied with anything 
short of a clean knock out.” 

“T see that now, and I regret that I let you get 
UCL. 

Chick stopped bathing his head, 
Nick in surprise and pretended indignation. 


and looked at 


“See here!” he cried, 
hurt? Why, Ud go through it again this minute 
and call it fun.” 

“All right,” laughed Nick, 
good scheme to have somebody hali-killed for the 


whenever I think it a 


sake of giving Patsy a chance to do some shadow- 
ing, I'll give you the job. 

“Wuh!’ said Chick. 

“Tt would be a good gamble, though, that Patsy 
didn’t enjoy standing still and let you get Ppeeney 
silly without raising a finger to help you.’ 

Chick nodded, and went on with his work. 

It was all a part of one of the most carefully laid 


plans tha Nick had ever made. 


Certain things had led him to suspect that a large 
gang of criminals had been organized for committing 
all sorts of crime in New York and vicinity. 

He had decided to make it his business to destroy 

that gang, root and branch. 

It was no matter for hasty jumping at conclusions, 
and that was never Nick Carter's way. On’ the con- 
trary; he never acted without thought, though it 
thinking in remark- 
ably quick time. 

In this instance he had decided to lie low and 
watch the newspapers, as well as certain confidential 
reports that were sent to him at his request from 
police headquarters. 

Some days passed without action of any kind. 

Then he became convinced that the gang was not 
only in existence, but operating on a large scale. 

Day after day there were crimes, some of them 
small, that had certain points of resemblance. 


They seemed to show the same guiding hand. 


“do you really think I’m 
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A good many of them consisted in thefts of mer- 
chandise. : 

That showed, for one thing, that somebody must 
be doing a big business as a “fence.” 

His chief wish, therefore, was to find out who the 
fence was and where he kept himself. 

“The gang will strike the dry goods district soon,” 
he said to his assistants, ‘and we must get on their 
trail there.”’ 


Accordingly, for three days all four detectives, in 
constantly changing disguises, had scoured the dry 
goods district, watching the thousands of men who 
did business there. 

With their experience and keen eyes, they were 
not long in “spotting” a couple of men, both tall and 
slim, who were not known at any of the stores where 
they called. 

They introduced themselves as buyers for West- 

houses, and were taken all through several 
stores, but it was not learned that they placed an oz» 
der ele 


On Friday 


were talkiu 


Nick passed close by them while they 


at a street corner, 


Ing 
‘He heard ited name “Blumenscheir 
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it was oe or the detective. e went at once 


3) Silk store and introduced himself 
and five 


and down stairs with a pencil behind his 


to Blumenschein 
to the proprietor, minutes later Nick was 
going up 
eat and a notebook in his hand, as if he were a sales- 
man. 

Shortly afterward one of the tall, slim men came 
in. | 

He visited every floor, examined goods, and 
asked prices. 

The detective, watching, while he pretended to be 
taking an account of stock, was convinced that the 


ee 


man was “laying a graft.” 
The third floor wa 


goods in bales, and if robbery: was 


s full of unusually valuable 
eing planned 
there couldn’t be a better opportunity for a big 
haul. 


When the stranger had gone, Nick told his suspic- 


Pate ate ee 


ions to Mr. Blumenschein, who, at first, could not be- 
lieve that there was anything in them. 

“Why! he exclaimed, “hundreds of strangers call 
here in the course of a year and act just like that.” 

“IT may be wrong,” returned Nick, “but I’d like to 
take the trouble of finding out. Will you let me 
take a key to your front door and lock me in here to- 
morrow forenoon?” 

The merchant thought it all nonsense, but he knew 
about Nick Carter, and agreed to the plan. 

“You'll have a nice long wait for nothing, Mr. 
Carter,” he said, “but you are welcome to try it.” _ 

The next step was to arrange with merchants 
across the street to let Chick and Patsy hide in their 
places that afternoon, and Ida was assigned to spy 
on the rear door in the court, for Nick foresaw that if 
a robbery was committed, the goods would be taken 
out that way. 

From his great knowledge of the way criminals 
work, he foresaw also, that there would be spotters 
near the building at the time of the planned opera- 
tion to give warning of the approach of policemen or 
other persons. 

He did not know that they would pretend to be 
idle workmen, but he was sure that somebody would 


be on hand. 


Another thing that he could not foretell was the” 


method by which the thieves would gain entrance to 
the building. 

He thought they might have got duplicate keys 
of a door, or that they would break in a basement 
window, but, however they came, he was to be pre- 
pared for them. 

“Now,” said he, when he was explaining his plan 
to his assistants, “I will take care of any that get in- 
side. It will be pleasant to catch thieves in the act, 
but that won’t be the most important part of it, not 
by a long shot. 

“We must find what they do with their plunder. 
We must learn who they are, and where they go. 


“So, if I can manage it, I will let them get away 


with something, and Ida will trace it. 
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“To make certain, if she should fail, the spotters 
must be allowed to get away. 


“For that purpose they must be frightened. Chick 
must attend to that, and if they show fight he must 
take a licking and pretend to be done up. 


“Then Patsy can tag after them in his own way, 
and I count on him to let us know just where the 
scoundrels hang out when they are not busy crack- 
ing a joint.” 

Tiow well this shrewd plan was followed out we 
have seen in so far as the events that took place in 


and near Mr. Blumenschein’s store. 


Nick, as yet, did not knqw as much as has been told 
here, for as soon as he had locked up his prisoners 
he hurried back to the store to tell Chick that he 
might get up. 

Following orders faithfully, Chick had lain on the 
pavement of the alley long after the spotters had 
run away. 

When he believed it to be perfectly safe to do so, 
he had got up, found his-hat, poked it into shape and 
put it‘on. Then he sat down on the canvas that 
Nick had dropped and kepti his eyes on the places 
where he and Patsy had hidden, for both the doors 
had been left unlocked in their hurry. 


When Nick came to him they crossed the street, 
fastened the doors so that they would be safe till the 
next Monday, and then went home to dinner. 

Ida joined them in the library soon after she re- 
turned, and it would have taken eyes as keen as 
those of Nick himself to recognize in her fair and 
blushing face the features of the ragamuffin who had 
stuck like a burr to the driver of the truck. 

“Well, Ida,” said the chief, smiling pleasantly, “I 
know you've got something to tell, for I saw a truck 


Of 


in the court from one of the back windows. 


> 


course you followed it 


“I went with it a good part of the way,” she inter- 


posed. 
“All right. Begin at the beginning.” 
Ida, therefore, gave a clear account of her share 


in the operation, telling how she had spied on the 


good! 


driver while he was in the court, how she afterward 
begged a ride, and so on. 
moacden t think,” 


on the truck at the lower end of Eighth avenue is in 


she said, “that the man who got 


the case. If he is I never saw innocence better 
played, but I noticed eta he went and shall know 
him if I see him again,’ 


“Probably he was just hooking a ride,” said Nick. 


“T'll take your judgment on that, Ida. The point 
that interests me is where did the driver take the 
plunder? What was he doing with it away up on 
Eighth avenue?’ 

“He took it,” 


owner, Mr. Blumenschein.” 


replied Ida, smiling, “straight to its 


For once, Nick Carter showed the surprise he felt. 


He was at home, and did not need to conceal it. 


‘He sat up and looked hard at Ida. 


“The dickens!” he said. 
That’s about what I thought when I discovered 
what he was doing,” remarked Ida. “I didn’t know 
where Mr. Blumenschein lived. You had not told 


€ to look K in the di- 


me, and I had not taken the trouble 

e I supposed, of course, that he was going 
to the head of the gang, and | was shaking hands 
with myself over discovering the man who is the 
highest up in this scheme. Oh! I felt gay!.and when 
I heard Mr. Blumenschein talking, I just died right 
there.” 

“You heard the conversation?” 

“Every word,” and Ida went on to tell about it. 
UV er? 


op OP ee Uo aE PSE A 
ing very thoughtful, 


said Nick, with a long breath, and look- 
“that was one of the sharpest 
plays I ever heard of. How’s that , Wher 


a | ed 


Tot stuff!’ replied Chick, still ee his sore 
head. 


“Vou see,” continued Nick, ‘‘the driver suspected 


that there had been an interruption. , He must have 
believed that he, too, had been spotted. So, instead 
of leaving the stolen goods in the store, he plays the 
innocent dodge, restores the stolen property, and 
so saves himself from being suspected. Mighty 


I wish I had foreseen that !’’ 
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Nicky? nee 


“Even you can’t foresee everything, 
marked Chick 
Peraes 


“You can’t even tell,” 


observed the chief, seriously. 
continued Chick, “when a 


couple of hard-fisted ruffians are going to lambaste 
Pas) ran) 


your devoted assistant within an inch———’” 
Nick in ee with a laugh. 
‘hda,” 
driver is straight?” 
WOn abit.’ 


Blumenschein’s house to his own. 


he said, “is there any possibility that this 


she answered. “I followed him from 
Tom Grady, 
which isn’t his name, won't show up at the store 
next Monday to get his reward.” | 

“Did you get his real name?” 

“No, and I'll tell you why. He gave Blumen- 
schein his address as 312 East Houston street. I 
followed him in a hansom ta Williamsburg, where he 
put up his horse and truck in one street and went 
around to his house in another. It would have been 
easy to get his name, but might have heard that 
somebody was inquiring for him. I knew that 


wouldn’t do. I know where he lives, and his name 


can be got to-morrow, or to-night, if you want it.” 
vk don't,’ said Nick, “Wt's of no use atvall) He 

has played his trick, and won—tor the present. 

When we've got the card that sweeps the board, 

we'll gather him in with the rest.” 

asked Chick 


Nick answered with another question: 


“What are you going to do now?” 


“Did you say you pasted one of your men on the 
eyes, 
“T did. 


“Then Patsy will let him alone, unless the two 


He won’t see out of it to-night.” 


went away together, which isn't likely. That man 


is marked. We'll take a look around some of th? 


joints we know of, Chick, and see if we run acrdés 


>) 


him. 


CHARTER CX XV": 
PATSY FINDS THE FENCE. 
Patsy knew Nick’s plans and wishes’ as well as 
Nick himself knew them. 


Therefore, he was hopeful, as Ida was, that the 
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man he was following would lead him to the head of 
the gang. 

If not that, the next best thing would be to dis- 
cover the fence. 

The detectives had already made a quiet investi- 
gation of the fences that were known to the police, 
and of certain places where stolen goods had been 
received in times past. i 

It looked as if some of these latter places had re- 
opened for business, but Nick was satisfied that none 
of them was handling the plunder taken by the gang 
he was now after. 

That fence remained to be discovered, and in the 
hope of coming upon it, Patsy had provided himself 
with a number of articles that might come handy, 

The young detective had no difficulty in shadow- 
ing his man, for the rascal was a man of experience, 
and never looked around to see if anybody were fol- 
lowing. 

Nevertheless, Patsy acted with great caution, for 
it sometimes seems as if these sharp criminals have 
eyes in the back of their heads. 

They often discover that they are being shadowed, 
and good detectives are puzzled to know how they 
do it. 

Patsy knew some of their ways. A criminal may 
meet another, who, going in the opposite direction, 
may ‘‘pipe off’? the following detective and give the 
tip to his comrade in passing. 

So Patsy was careful. The man crossed Broad- 
way, and went on to Center street, where he stopped 
in a saloon for a drink. 

He did not stay long, and he had no conversation 
with the bartender or anybody else in the place. 

When he left he went to the Bowery, and so toa 
cheap lodging house, which he entered. 

Patsy saw him nod to a man who was loafing in the 
doorway. 

“Guess he lives there,” thought the detective, “for 
he seems to be acquainted, and he acts as if he be- 
longed there.” : 


Aiter waiting outside fifteen minutes, during 


which time the man in the doorway went away, 


Patsy went into the lodging house and engaged a 
twenty-cent bed for the night. ih, 

He did not go to it at once, but went into the 
reading-room and sat down. 

From there he could keep his eyes on the stairs 
and, as there were two dozen men in the room, he 
was certain not to be noticed. 

He waited a long time. Many men went in and 
out, but it was not till after eight that he saw again 


the man he had been chasing. 


Then he came into the reading-room from some- 
where upstairs, a very different looking man from 
the workman who had smoked his pipe on the iron 
steps near the alley. 

The detective knew him, however, in an instant. 

-He talked with the clerk a moment, glanced 
around the room as if looking for an acquaintance, 
and went down to the street. 

Patsy went ahead of him, for he knew well enough 
that the man would go out, and he did not care to 
risk discovery by being seen to follow. 


It was too early in the evening to hope for much 
progress, and for hours the detective made none, but 
he kept his man in view all the time. | 

The first hour was spent mainly in a restaurant, 
where the criminal had a square meal. 

Then he visited two or three saloons. 

Patsy stuck close enough to get sight of every- 
body the man talked with, but he did not try to go 
near enough to overhear, for he would not risk being 
That 
was according to Nick’s orders, and according to his 


spotted before he had discovered the fence. 


own judgment also. 

At last it was after midnight and closing time. for 
saloons. The man went down the Bowery, turned 
into one of the narrow streets near Chatham Square, 
and disappeared in the entrance to a tenement build- 
ing. 

The detective looked the building over froma 
doorway across the street. | 

[t. might be straight, and it might be used for 
every kind of vice. 


By this time most of the windows were dark. 
None were lighted below the fourth floor. ‘ 

Had the man gone to any of those lighted rooms? 
There might be a rear tenement reached by going 
through the hallway. 

It was all guesswork, and no answer was to be 
found hanging around outside. 

The place must be investigated. 

Patsy slouched across the street and went in. The 
door was open, but the hall was not lighted. 

So little light came in from the street lamps that 
he could not see the stairway six feet from the en- 
trance. 

He stumbled against it and turned aside. 

The noise he made did not trouble him, for noth- 
ing could have been worse than to be caught trying 
to sneak into the place. 

His plan was to find first whether there was a rear 
tenement. So he felt his way along the hall until he 
was stopped by an arm laid across his chest in the 
darkness. “ 

“Hello!” said Patsy, in a half-whisper, ‘wot have 
I struck?” 

He felt along the arm to the hand, and then to the 
shoulder of the man who had stopped him. 

He knew instantly that he was on the track of 
what he wanted. The fence, or the headquarters of 
the gang might not be here, but to a certainty it was 
one of the places qf meeting; for the man said noth- 
ing and did not move. Undoubtedly he was waiting 
for the intruder to make a secrét signal, or give a 
password. 

As Patsy had_no clew to either sign or password, 
he did not try any guess. 

“What are you doing in here?” said a rough voice 
in low tones. ““Who are you?” 

“One at a time, boss,” replied Patsy. 
times called Kid, the Pincher, and sometimes Slim 
It’s all 


“T’m some- 


Joe.. It depends on where [’m taken in. 
the same to me.” 

“You don’t live here,” said the voice. 
“Dat’s right. 
“What do you want?’ 


Just got in from Troy.” 


‘with me if you want to. 
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“Eh? I’m not tellin’ dat to every perlite stranger” 
wot asks me.” e 
“You'll tell me or ['ll pitch you out.” 
“Well, p’rhaps you’re de one I’d ought ter tell, 


2 


‘cause I. was steered to dis joint 
What do you want?” 
Patsy hesitated an in- 

“Tl want to get some 


“Sing that song afterward. 


“As yer so pertickler 
stant and then whispered: 
yeast in me dough.” 

The man had not moved during this, and there 
was a moment of silence. 

Then this question from the darkness: 

“What's yer dough like?”’ 


“Tickers,” answered Patsy, “an’ : 


lockets, an’ 
chains.”’ 

“Gold?” 

“Huh! T’ink I’d take chances fer silver?’ 

“Who told you to come here?” 

“Dunno. A feller seen me pinchin’ a ticker. I 
died w’en he touched me, ‘cause I t’ought he was a 
detec’. “You got ter melt dat’ down,’ says. he. 
‘Hm—hm! says I. ‘Where you goin’ ter melt. it? 
says he. “Dunno, de town’s new to me,’ says L. 
Den he give me-de number of dis place. ‘If yer any ” 
good, says he, ‘an’ I t’ink y’ are, dey’ll take yer > 
stuff,’ says he. Dat’s all, so help me.” 

“All right,” said the voice, and the arm was low- 


ered. You can come 


“We don’t take any chances. 
li we don’t think you're 
straight, you'll never see the street again. Want to 
come?” 

Pots 

Patsy was wholly in earnest. He knew that no 
gang of thieves would let a stranger go away after 
that story, for the stranger might prove to be a de- 
tective, and when he had ‘yot as far as that it was 
safer for the criminals to let him go the whole dis- 
tance and so get in their power. 

It was, therefore, taking his life in his hands to 
go with this unseen man, but it would have been 


equally dangerous to draw back; and the young de- 


tective had no idea whatever of doing anything of 
that kind. 
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The man turned about and opened a door. 
Go down,” he said, shortly. | 
“Patsy felt his way to the door, and cautiously set 
his foot on a flight of stairs. 

It was totally dark below. He kept his hand on 
his revolver for the first few steps, for he thought of 
the chance that his shadowing during the day and 
evening had been discovered. 

Ii that was the case he might find himself in a trap 
any moment. 

Presently, however, he heard steps following: on 
the stairs, and he knew that if there was a trap it 
would not be here. 

At the bottom he halted. 

“Guess you're all right,’ said the man, overtak- 


ing him and laying a hand on his shoulder. “You've 


got nerve, anyway.” 

Then he walked on, and Patsy went beside him. 

They came soon to another door, which the man 
opened with a key. 

Then they entered as villainous a place as the de- 
tective had ever seen. 

It was’a large, low room, filled mostly with barreis 
- and boxes. 

A: few beer kegs and two or three whisky barrels 
' were in the outfit, but most of the boxes looked as 
if they contained merchandise. 

A single gas jet flickered over a small, rough 
counter at the farther end of the room. 

Behind the counter was an ugly-looking brute in 
his shirt sleeves, who looked curiously at the pair 
they entered. 

Several men were seated on the boxes and bar- 
rels, 

Among them were not only the man Patsy had 
shadowed, but the fellow whose eye had been closed 
by. Chick, 

These two sat together. 

All eyes were fixed upon the detective, as his 
guide took him up to the counter. 

“Says he’s been working the pinch graft and wants 
to make a trade,” said the guide. 


“Show down,” said the brute behind the counter. 


CHAPTER CXXVII. : 
‘ PATSY AS A THIEF, 


Patsy did not show the great pleasure he felt. He 
had discovered the fence! 

Without a word he took three gold watches, four 
lockets and five chains from his pockets and spread 
them on the counter. 

The brute selected one of the watches, held it 

close to the gas jet a moment, looking ‘sharply at it, 

and then he took a small bottle from beneath the 
counter and spilled a drop of the liquid it contained 
on the watch case 

“Testing it with acid,’ thought the detective. 

One after the other every article,was examined in 
this way, and meantime no one spoke a word. 

At last the brute brought out scales and dumped 
the entire lot in the pan. 


Aiter he had weighed it, he thought a moment and 


said; 
“Twenty. dollars.” 
“Gee!” exclaimed Patsy; “it’s wuth twicet dat.” 
“Twenty dollars,” repeated the brute, savagely. 
“Qh, well, it’s a go,” said Patsy, hastily. “TT ain’t 
kicking, as it’s the first time, but, say, I’ll have to do 
some tall hustling if dat’s de kind o’ graft New York 
is. Guess T’ll-get a job as irdlley conduc. -d’ve 
often t’ought dat would be a good graft.” 


“Then, there’s another think coming to you,” re- 


marked the guide, as the man behind the counter 
handed over four five-dollar bills that he took from 
a fat wallet. 

“So?” returned Patsy, stowing away the money. 

“If you can do your work well there’s a better 

raft right here than pinching five-cent fares or gold 
ce 

“I'd like to be put on!” 

The guide turned to the men on the boxes and 
barrels, who by this time had begun to talk together 
in low tones. 

“Come here, Jake,”’. said he. 

A young fellow uy up to the counter. 


“Is that Brooklyn job ready?’ asked the guide, 


me ee 
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“To-morrow night,” was the reply. 

“Want to take this kid along?” 

“Just as you say.” 

“Try him, then. Understand,’ and the guide 
turned to Patsy, “Jake is your boss for this racket. 
Do what he says, and do it well, and there'll be a 
steady graft for you.” 

With this, he turned away and left the room by the 
door through which he had entered with Patsy. 


* 
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“Wot’s yer name, kid?” asked Jake. 
“Joe, for short,” replied Patsy. 
“Come over here.” 

_ Jake led him to a packing-box a little apart from 
the rest, and they talked together for a few min- 
utes, 

Jake told him that there was a house in Brook- 
lyn that had been spotted as a good graft, and that 
nobody would be at home the following evening ex- 
cept two servants. 

He also said that the gang was a large one, and 
doing good business, and that it was lucky for any 
crook to get in with it. He did not, however, say 
who was the head of it, and Patsy was cautious about 
asking too many questions just then. 

“We'd ought to do dis job on bikes,” said Jake. 
“Got one?’ 

Patsy grinned. 

“Gimme a chancet to pinch one, he answered. 

“You'll have all to-morrow, to say nothing of to- 


night, for that. We'll make a start at eight o'clock 


to-morrow evening from de Twenty-third street 
ferry, as if we was goin’ to ride t’rough Prospect 
Parks. 

PEM be there, 

“Ain’t nothing doing here fer us. Let’s mosey.” 

Jake and Patsy leit the room, nobody saying any- 
thing to them, but as they were feeling their way 
along the hall above, they heard the voice of the 
guide. 

“So long, boys,” he said. 


“So long,” they answered, and went out.to the 
street: 


As they approached the Bowery an intoxicated 
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man stageered across the end of the street and went 
stumbling northward. 
“See dat!” exclaimed Patsy, clutching Jake by 
the arm. 
“Uh-huh. 


“Yep, an’ did you see dat de chain of his ticker 


You mean de jag, I s’pose.”’ 


was hangin’ loose?” 
“No? 
cere! 


They were now at the corner. 


Dat so ine 

Wot a chancet fer a pinch!” 
The drunken man 
was reeling along less than two rods away. 


Jake looked around. 


“Good many coppers here sometimes,’ he mut- 
tered; “I don’t b’lieve it’s worth the risk.” 


bd 


“Aw! it'll be dead easy,’ voec me 
do de trick!” 


“Well, if you get pulled, don’t blame me.” 


urged Patsy. 


Plewom t.. 

“And, say, Joe, if you get it, it’s a divvy.” 

eRight.” 

Jake crossed to the other side of the Bowery, and 
Patsy walked quickly up to the drunken man, stum- 
bling against him as if by accident. 

“Hilo!” said the jag, “two “fa kind... Lesh go 
some’ere ’n’ get a drink.” 

“All ri’, ol’ fel’! responded Patsy, catching. the 
man by the lapels of his coat and pushing him gently 


against a building. “‘There’sh a plashe up nexsht 


corner ’ and here his voice could no longer be 
heard by Jake across the street, but Patsy was 
adding in a rapid whisper: “I’ve found the fence, 
and I’m in the gang. Got to rob a house in Brook- 
lyn to-morrow night. Leave by Twenty-third street 
ferry eight o'clock. I’ve got to steal a bike.” 


Co ia a | 


hash good!” cried the “jag” thickly, but loudly, 
“Come ‘long,’ and he added in a whisper, “’lwenty- 
seventh street and Lexington, two-thirty p. m. 
We'll have a bike there for you.” 

A warning whistle came from Jake. 

Patsy saw a policeman coming down the side- 
walk toward him. 


“Meet ver at next corner, ol’ fel’,” he said, break- — 
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ing away from the “jag;” “T’ll be with yer in a min- 


ute.” 
ay, 


Patsy slipped away quickly, and the 


ee 


jag’ stag- 
gered ahead, stumbled just as he met the policeman 
and fell all over. him. 

‘Here, there!” cried the officer, angrily, 
you mm. 

“Do!” whispered the “jag, as he swayed back and 
forth and held the policeman’s arms; “I’m Nick Car- 
TER ase me to the station and don’t see anybody 
else. 

‘The officer’s lips parted as if he was going to ut- 
ter an exclamation of surprise, but he was bright 
enough to keep quiet and do as he was told. 

A moment later, therefore, Nick Carter and the 
policeman went staggering around a corner, as if 
both were in the last stages of “how come you so.” 

The fact was that Nick and Chick, after a round 
of several joints, had come upon the man with the 
black eye. 

He was no longer disguised as a workman, but 
Chick knew him. They had sladowed him to the 
building where Patsy met his guide. 

At that point Nick had told his assistant to go 
home. | 

“If we go in there,” he said, “‘we shall be likely to 
Vil 


Patsy doesn’t show up by one o'clock, I'll make an 


interfere with Patsy. keep watch here, and if 
investigation,” 

Patsy had showed up about half-past twelve. 
Nick had seen him enter the place, and then had 
waited for the chance of helping the young detective, 
or getting a report from him. 

It was managed in the way described, for Patsy 
recognized his chief the instant he saw him stagger- 
ing along the walk. 

The arrival of the policeman nearly queered the 
scheme, but Nick managed that end of it, and a min- 
ute later Patsy was showing Jake the watch and 
chain that he had pinched. 


“You done it,” said. Jake, approvingly, “an’ you 
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“Vil take 


had good luck. I t’ought you was in fer it when de 


espace se mpm UIT BNE aivuor tetas Tae ae 


& 


copper showed up, but it’s all hunk now. Keep de 


ticker till we get done wid Brooklyn. Where you 
stopping?” . 

Patsy told him, and they went to the Bowery lodg- 
ing-house. 

“Some of our fellows stay here,” Jake remarked. 
“T’m over on Delancey street.” 

He went away then as if to go home, but Patsy was 
on his guard. He knew that the young crook would 
watch that lodging-house to make sure that the new 
member of the gang was not up to tricks. So he 
put in the night there. 

He loafed in the reading-room during the whole of 
Sunday forenoon, and about twelve, Jake joined 
him. . 

They went to dinner together at a restaurant, and 
Jake asked: 

“Got a bike yet?” 

“No,” replied Patsy. “Let’s go uptown’ pretty 
soon and see what we can find.’’- 

“You've got to do yer own finding,” said Jake. 
“Pm not goin’ to have my graft queered by any bull 
of yourn.” 

“Dat’s all right,’ responded Patsy; “you set here | 
till EF come wheelin’ down de street:on a racer.” . 

“No> Pil:co an: lookon.” 

The detective knew that Jake would make some 
such answer. The ‘kid’? was on trial still, and: it: 
Of 
He hadn't done 


would be Jake’s fault if anything went wrong. 
course, he would watch “Joe.” 
anything else since they left the fence, twelve hours 
before. i 

Jake had not gone to Delancey street, but had put 
up in the same lodging-house with Patsy as soon as 
he was certain that that young man had gone to bed; 
and Jake had put up a deal with the night clerk to 
let him know if “Joe” left the house at any time: 

So, after dinner, the two went up to Madison 
Square, where many bicyclers pass on a pleasant 
Sunday. 

They idled around until nearly half-past two with- 
out seeing the “chance” that Patsy said he was wait- 


ing for. 


At last Patsy slowly led the way over to the cor- 
ner of Lexington aventie ana Twenty-seventh street. 

They arrived there at exactly two-thirty, and at 
just that minute a dudish-looking chap wheeled up 
to the curb on the southeast corner, dismounted and 
went into the drug store there for a glass of soda 
water. 


“Dat’s me graft!” said Patsy, excitedly to his com- 


_ pation. 


“You'll never make it!’ ventured Jake. ‘Look at 
all de crowd in de avenya.” 

“You watch me!” 

“Well, I'll get out of de way.” 

“Dat’s right.: Meet me in twenty minutes in Ave- 
nya A.” 

Jake sauntered down the avenue, and. Patsy 
crossed to the waiting bicycle. | 

There were really very few persons in sight just 
then, and none near him. © 

With a pretense at hesitation, he got into the sad- 
dle and pedaled rapidly away. 

A few seconds later he whizzed past Jake. 

“Avenya A!” he whispered in passing, and whirled 
around into Twenty-sixth street. 

Jake’s eyes were bulging with admiration, and he 
made haste to get away from the neighborhood. 

It took about five minutes for that glass of soda 
water to go down, and then there was a highly-ex- 
cited dude in front of the drug store. 

“Somebody has stolen my machine!” he cried, and 
a dozen persons ran up to him to see what was the 
matter. \ 

Of course nobody knew anything about it. The 
men who had been anywhere near when the theit 
was committed were now far away. 

Those now present had seen nothing. 

A policeman came along and the dude went with 
him to the station-house to make complaint, but the 
police did not hunt for either bicycle or thief; for 
the dude who had suffered the loss was no other than 
Chick. . | 
It was the plan Nick had in mind when, as the 
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“jag,” he had told Patsy to be at this corner at two- 
thirty p. m. 

Nick knew that one or more of the thieves would 
be likely to spy upon Patsy, and therefore it was 
necessary to make the theft of a bicycle look genu- 
ine. 

That was why Chick made a fuss when he found 
that the machine had been taken. Any of the gang 
who might have been watching would have sup- 
posed that he was in earnest, and they would have 
believed that Patsy was a genuine thief. 


And that was exactly what Jake thought. 
CHAP PPR ea Wid 


THE ROBBERY. 


Patsy turned into Madison avenue at the square | 


and rode north a few blocks. 

Then he dismounted and hurriedly opened the 
tool kit. It was well stocked, of course, but it was 
not tools that the young detective was looking for. 

He found a short note from his chief, which he 


read at once. 


“Do your whole part in the job,” it said, “and, 


don’t mind if you happen to get nabbed by the 
police. I hope you won't, for we want to bag the 
whole gang when you bring your plunder to the 
fence. So you must keep away from the police if 
you can, and play the robber right up to the han- 
Cle GAIN iG 

After Patsy had torn this note into pieces and 
dropped them in a sewer hole, he remounted and 
pedaled over to the East Side. 

He was not long in finding Jake on Avenue A. 
The young crook looked at him with eyes and moutn 


wide open. 


“Say!” he exclaimed, “you're a bird, you are! 


Didn’t you get chased?” 

“Nit! Get your bike and have a spin.” 

“All right; wait here.’ 

Jake hurried away and returned soon on his ma- 
chine. They rode up to the park, had supper in 
Harlem, and a few minutes before eight were down- 
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- town again, making for the Twenty-third street 
ferry. 

The weather had changed during the afternoon, 
and it was no longer clear. By sunset a fog had set- 
tled down that became thicker with every minute. 

“It’s all the better for us,” said Jake, when Patsy 
spoke of it. “We can get away with the stuff with- 
out bein’ seen if we gets chased.” 

“Wot sort of crib is it?” 

. fb -was- goin’ to~tell yer. fsa street near the 
park where there’s a row of houses with gardens in 
The 
The 


runs a bank down in Wall 


front and driveways leadin’ up to the doors. 
house we want is *bout the middle of the row. 
feller wot lives there 
He eats off'n 


gold cups. 


street. gold plate an’ drinks outen 
All the fellers 


wot lives in that row have got money to burn, except 


It’s them we're after. 
one, but the rest of ’em don't. set so much gold on 
the table, where you can git it.” 


p?? 


“Except one! 
lene 


“Oh, I guess he’s well enough fixed, too, but we 


repeated Patsy. “Wot’s dat fel- 


won't bother with him. He runs a private school 


fer boys. We don’t need to wait till very late fer 
this job, ‘cause the peop. up there go to bed early. 
We'll skin around a while and pipe off the crib, an’ 
then see.” 

A ferryboat was coming in when they arrived at 
the dock. They went aboard and pushed their 


wheels to the forward deck. 


Other bicyclists were on board, and Patsy knew 


who one of them was; not because he saw him, but 
It was Chick’s. 
The wheel that Patsy had pretended to steal be- 


because he recognized the wheel. 


longed to Nick. 

Of course, Patsy made no attempt to speak to 
Chick. 

When they reached the Williamsburg side of the 
river, he and Jake mounted and rode slowly through 
the fog to Bedford avenue, and along it to near the 
end, where they turned westward. 


“This is the street,’ said Jake, after a time, “and 


that’s the row of houses on the right.” 
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They rode on and came around to the entrance of 
Prospect Park, through which they pedaled slowly, 
meeting few other riders, for the weather was keep- 
ing wheelmen indoors. 

On the further side of the park they went into a 
roadhouse and had beer. 

Jake was of the opinion that they had better stay 
there a while, and they did, not going out again until 
it was nearly eleven. 

So it was somewhat past that hour when, after 
riding again through the park, they came to the 
street where the robbery was to be committed. 

Not a light showed in any of the houses, though, 
for that matter, they could not see all the houses in 
the row, the fog was so thick. 

They could see nobody stirring on the street, and 
when they dismounted, the only sound they heard 
was the soft whir of wheels as a bicyclist rode past 
them. 

“That wasn’t a bicycle cop, was it?” whispered 
Patsy. 

“No,” 


have a uniform.’” 


replied Jake. “I could see that he didn’t 

Patsy was pretty certain that the lonesome wheel- 
man was Chick, and he was glad to see that Jake sus- 
pected nothing. 

They trundled their wheels for a few paces, while 
Jake looked sharply at all the gate posts. 

“This must be the one,” he whispered, presently. 
“Wait a second.” 

hey listened. Nobody, not even a wheelman, 
was stirring on the street now. 

They had put out their lights when they dis- 
mounted. 

“We'll leave our wheels in the bushes just inside,” 
said Jake, as he softly opened the gate. 

That was quickly done, and they crept across a 
short lawn to the house. 

The night was so dark with fog that they almost 
ran into the building belore they saw where they 
were. 

“The pantry window is iust round here,” said 


Jake, “an’ that’s where we'll gét in.” 
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In another minute he was unscrewing the bars 


that guarded the window. When the lower ends’ 


were loose, he wrenched them aside and pushed up 
the window, for it was not fastened. The house 
owner thought the window was safe enough with 
bars in front of it. 

“Crawl in,’ whispered Jake, and Patsy obeyed, 
He 


‘thought this might be part of a trick, but it wasn’t, 


wondering a little if his comrade would follow. 


for, as soon as he was through the window, Jake fo!l- 
lowed. 

“The stuft’s in the dining-room,’ Jake whispered 
then, and he flashed a dark lantern to see where the 
door was. 

When he saw it he tried the handle, and found 
that it was locked on the other side, and an examina- 
tion by the light of the lantern showed that the key 
was in the lock. 


bs 


“We could turn the key with pinchers,’ he mut- 
tered, “but that takes time, and it’s hard work. Let’s 
cut the panel. Hold the light.” 

Patsy took the lantern and held it so that Jake 
could see to work. He used a large-bladed knife, 
and cut through the panel of the door nearest the 


keyhole. 


The plan was to make a hole big enough to slip ~ 


one’s hand through, when the key could be grasped 
‘and turned without difficulty. 

The young crook was skillful, and in a very few 
minutes the hole was made. 

“All right,” whispered Jake, “my arm is tired. 
You turn the key.” 

“That seemed the easiest part of it, and Patsy at 
once put his arm through the hole. 

It was just big enough for his arm, and he had to 
turn his wrist as far as possible to touch the key, but 
he succeeded. Suddenly they heard the shuffling 
of feet on the other side of the door. 

“Holy smoke!’ exclaimed Jake, in a frightened 
We'll have to 


clear out!’ and he turned to climb through the win- 


whisper, “‘there’s somebody awake. 


dow. 
Patsy reached out and caught him by the arm. 
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“You don’t go without me,” he said, softly, but 
sternly. ‘ 


“T don’t want to, Joe. ““Come on.” 


ME cat.” 

“Canter Why?) 

“Because,” whispered Patsy, “my hand is held by 
aman in there, and I can't yank it away. He’s got 
me foul. I can’t use my muscle.” 

That was the startling truth. 

Two hands had closed over Patsy’s the moment 
his fingers touched the key! 

The detective instantly jumped to the conclusion 
that Jake had led him into a trap. 

They heard excited whispers on the other side. 

“Well done, Billy !” 

“Hane on like death!” 

“Billy's got him!” 

“Let's cut his hand off!” 

“No; hang on and make a prisoner of him!’ 

Jake was trembling, 

“For God's sake, Joe!” he pleaded, “let go of me! 
The 
You 


see, I struck the wrong house in the fog. See? 


There's no need for both of us ‘o be pulled. 
boss’ll take care of you if you don’t get away. 
Hear those boys? It’s the private school we've 
struck.” 

Patsy had been thinking faster than Jake talked. 
He knew that whatever happened he ought to play 
the robber, as Nick had told him to. He could not 
hope to keep in with the gang of thieves if they 
learned that he had prevented Jake from escaping. 

As for himself—of course, he would have to be 
caught, but Nick would see to his realease before 
morning. : 

So Patsy let go of Jake's arm. 

“All right, Jake,’ he said; “I was afraid you had 
done me dirt. So long, and good luck.” 


Jake did not wait to hear the end of Patsy’s re- 


mark, but bolted head first through the pantry win- 


dow. 
He landed on all fours, and Patsy heard him run- 
ning toward the gate. 
The boys were still whispering excitedly on the 
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other side of the door, and Patsy no longer tried to 


- get away. 


He wondered why they did not cry out, and he 
waited with a good deal of curiosity to see what 
would happen next. 

“He must. have crawled through the pantry win- 
dow,” a boyish voice whispered. “Let’s go round 
there and get in and tie him up while Billy holds 
him!” 

“Good! good!” said a chorus of voices, but all very 
softly. | 

Then there was the sound of shuffling feet, and the 
opening of the front door. 

Patsy then heard a voice that-made his blood leap. 

“Fle jumped over into the next yard!” 

It was Chick, 

“Who?%- demanded the boys at the front door. 

“I don't knew. Somebody who jumped out of 
your pantry window. I was biking past and saw it. 
I think the fellow hurt himself.” 

“‘Aiter him!” yelled half-a-dozen voices, and there 
was more scampering. 

Then came the sound of quick steps along the hall, 
and again Chick’s voice, this time close to the pantry 
door. 

“Hello!” he said, “what you got there?” 

“A burglar,’ answered the boy who was holding 
Patsy’s hand. 

“Better let me hold him for you.” 

“Not much! Who are you, anyway?” 

"TL ean't stop-to explain; wreplied Chick. “You're 
a plucky youngster, and I feel sorry for you, but 
you've got to let go. Out of that now!” 

At that instant Patsy’s hand was released. At the 
same time he heard the boy rushing away, and the 
key turning in the lock. 

The door was thrown open. 

“Quick, Pat!’ exclaimed Chick. .“If we want to 
wit this game now, we must get away from here in 
a hurry, no matter what they think of us.” 

Chick had a revolver in his hand. 

Behind achair near by cowered a full-grown boy. 

It was he who had held the detective’s hand. 


oe anki ASO OF TARTS IG PON TIC NE ASI 


“Come on,” said Chick, addressing him, and aim- 
ing the revolver, “get in there,’ and he pointed to 
the pantry. 

The boy, too frightened now to speak, obeyed. 

Chick shut the door and turned the key. 

“Hurry now,’ he said, taking the key out and 
dropping it on the floor. 

They ran to the front door, and met a half-dressed 
man, who had just come down the stairs. 

“What’s all this?’ demanded the man. “Who 
are you?” 

“My friend and I,” replied Chick, “were biking 
past, when we saw a*burglar jump from your pantry 
window. We came in to give the alarm, but found 
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the boys were already after the scoundrel 


“That’s a lie, teacher,”> came a muffled yell from 
the pantry. 

The schoolmaster turned his head in that direc- 
tion, with a bewildered expression. 

Chick gave Patsy a wink, and they dashed by him. 

The boys were running all around the lawn. 

“Hope they haven’t got our bikes,” said Chick. 

They hadn’t. Patsy’s machine was where he had 
left it. Chick’s was beneath a bush on the other side 
of the driveway. Jake's machine was gone. 

“Boys!” came a hoarse shout from the front door, 
“the burglars are on the lawn. Catch them, and I 
won't punish any of you for being up after hours!” 

There was a wild scramble of the boys toward 
Chick and Patsy. 

They got their machines out through the gate, 
slammed that into place and mounted. 

‘Halt-a-dozen youngsters who-had already left the 
grounds were pelting up the road to catch them. 

They were coming from the direction in which the 
detectives wanted to ride, and they had to speed 
away in the other direction. 

“Thunder!” exclaimed Chick, “we’re climbing a 
hill.” 

“First turn to: the right,” suggested. Patsy, push- 
ing for all he was worth. 


The boys were good runners, and were $0 close 


behind that the detectives could hear them panting. 


“They'd have us if we went to the top of the hill,” 
muttered Chick, “and we must get away, for we’ve 
got to overtake your pal without fail. The loss of 
a minute explaining things to the schoolteacher 
might dish the whole game.” 

If it had been two rods further to the first turn, the 
boys would have captured the detectives—that is, 
they would have stopped. them—for, even as it was, 
just as Patsy began to turn, a tall youngster reached 
out to yank his handle-bar. 

Patsy was too quick for him. 


He reached out his hand and gave the lad a push- 


that made him stagger, and next instant the detect- 
ives were scorching down a steep grade at a break- 
heck pace. 


CHAPTER CXRIX 
THE ROUNDUP. 


In less than a minute the sounds of pursuit ceased, 
and the detectives took the shortest cut to Bedford 
avenue, down which they raced to the ferry. 

“Well, Chick,” began Patsy. 


) 


“It was this way,” interrupted Chick. “Of course, 


you knew I wasn’t far away. I got into the yard so 
as to keep my eye on all that happened, but I wasn’t 
going to interfere. I knew before you did that the 
house was a private school, for | examined the front 
*doorplate. I also discovered that.a number of the 
youngsters were having a lark. They ought to have 
been in bed, you know.” 


“Oh, yes; that accounts for their talking in whis- 


pers.” 
“Exactly. They didn’t want to wake up the mas- 
ter. I don’t suppose the boys half: knew what they 


were about, they were so excited, but I saw enough 
to know that they were in the dining-room all the 
time, and must have heard your pal from the minute 
he or you began to cut through the: door. It’s a 
pity we have to leave the boys to square themselves 
with the teacher, but after we get through with this 
job [Pll go over and explain. If we stopped now, they 


wouldn’t believe us, and we'd lose time. I want you 


to catch up with your pal before he goes back to the 
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dive, or the gang may be suspicious and separate. 


Seen. 

“Yep.” 

It was a good three miles from the place where 
they started to the ferry, and they covered most of 
it at a rate that defied the law. 

Fortunately, the avenue was deserted, and, though 
they saw a policeman now and then, nobody inter- 
fered with them. 

They were near the end of the avenue, when Chick 
suddenly turned aside, and disappeared in a cross 
street. 

Patsy knew why. 

A few rods ahead he made out in the fog another 
bicyclist going toward the ferry. 

The detective rolled alongside. 

“Hello, Jake,” he said. 

“Hully gee!’ gasped the crook, “is dat youse?”’ 

“Nobody else.” 

“Huh! how'd ye do it?” 

“Oh, I managed to pull my hand free and jump 
out of the window. They got after me, but I beat 
them on the bike.” 

“Say! but dat was the only lucky part of it, eh? 
Hang it all! I got twisted in the fog. I don’t know 
wot de boss’ll say.”’ 

“Got to tell him, I spose?” 

_ “You bet, or there won’t be no more graft fer me.” 

“Goin’ to tell him to-night?” 

“Sure. It’s the.only way. Got to face the music, 
Toe. ; 
“Well, Um: wid youse.”’ 
“Yes, but you're all right. It wasn’t your job. I 
was de boss, see?.an’ if there’s-trouble, I've got to 

stand it.” | 

“T shouldn't t’ink de boss would be hard on you. 
Any feller’s likely to make a mistake, and such a 
rotten fog, too.” 

Jake drew a long breath. 

“IT did me best,” he said. 

Evidently Jake was not very hopeful of being ex- 
cused for bungling the job. 

They had to wait some time at the ferry, and when 
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they had crossed, they rode to Patsy's lodging-house 
and left their wheels there. Then they walked to 
the dive, where the fence did business. 


In the hallway they were halted, as Patsy had been 


the night before. Jake evidently gave some kind of 


a sien, for a voice, not that of Patsy's guide, said: 


“Where's yer swag?” i 


‘ 


“We haven't got any,” answered Jake, “’cept a 
ticker dat Joe pinched yesterday.” 

ae | 

“We're lucky to bring our skins back.” 

There were no further words then, for the man 
opened the stairway door, and they went down. 

There was about the same number of men in the 
dive as had been there the night before, and among 


them Patsy was glad to see the two who had had the 


’ fight with Chick, and the driver of the truck. 


The man who had been his guide was there also. 


He was talking with the brute at the counter when 


_they entered. 


“Well, kids,” he said, when the young men came 
up. 

“We got done,” said Joe, sulkily. 

“Done! You mean you weakened!” 

“No, we didn’t weaken. Ask Joe. He'll tell you 


3? 


how the measly fog-—— 

“Joe will tell when he’s spoken to!” interrupted 
the guide, harshly. “The main thing is that you've 
failed, eh? and one of the best grafts ever planted. 
By thunder! if you two you ig idiots have queered 
the thing, I won't let either of you out alive!” 

“We done our best,’ whined Jake. 

“Til find out about that. Here, you,” and the 
guide addressed Patsy, “I’m not going to. have you 
standing near to give him the cue if he slips in his 
yarn. Get over in that corner there, and wait till 
call you to tell the story in your way.” 

Nothing could have suited Patsy better than this 
command. He did not know when Nick and Chick 
would raid the place, but he was sure that they would 
come before morning. 

He could do his part better if he was not in the 


middle of the crowd of ruffians. 
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They had all gathered at the counter to listen to 
Jake’s account of his adventure. 

Patsy went to the corner indicated, which was far 
from the door, and sat down on a box beside a 
whisky barrel. 

“Speak low, now,” said the guide to Jake. 

The detective got his revolvers ready and waited. 
He could hear the murmur of Jake’s voice as he told 
the story, and now and then he caught a few words, 
but he lost most of it. 

That didn’t interest him. He didn’t care half as 
much about hearing Jake’s account as he did the first 
sounds to tell him that Nick was at hand. 

These sounds came before Jake had finished. The 
guide had interrupted to demand: | 
~ “Why didn’t you flash the glim on the front door 
to see if it was the right house?” 

The young crook had just begun to stammer. an 
answer when there were sounds of a struggle at the 
head of the stairs. 

Patsy knew that Nick was there, and that the man 
on guard was resisting. 

Every man in the joint knew, too, that a raid was 


Coming - 


For an instant they tutned their heads and stood 


spellbound. 

Then the guide roared: 6 

“We've been tricked, and that young cuss that 
calls himself Joe did it!) Fill.him with lead first!’ 

So saying, he whipped out a revolver and pointed 
it toward the corner where he had ordered Patsy to 
wait.. | : : 

Patsy had slipped behind the whisky barrel the 
moment the guide began to speak. 

Bang! went the guide’s weapon, while the noise on 
the stairs grew greater. 

The ball struck the barrel and went through it, 
but its course was changed, and it dropped at Patsy's 
feet. 

Almost at the same instant, there was a deafening 
roar of firearms, as every man in the place tried to 


get a shot at Patsy. 


The barrel was punctured in a dozen places, and 
the liquor spurted out in streams. 

Every bullet glanced more or less, and the only 
one that came straight through had lost so much 
force that when it struck a button the young detect- 
ive’s coat, it fell to the floor. 

Patsy had not fired, because he was watching his 
opportunity. 

It came in a second. 

The last shot had hardly sounded when a man 
moved so that he had a clear line to the gas light. 

Up went his arm then, and crack went the trusty 

little barker. . 
‘The ball hurt nobody. 

It was not meant to, for Patsy had not aimed at a 
man. 

His target was the gas cock. 

The ball hit it, turned it about, and instantly the 
room was in total darkness. 

Not a shot was fired after that, for every man, in 
the wild confusion that followed, was afraid of hit- 
ting a friend. 

Just what the criminals did cannot be told, for the 
detectives could see nothing. 

Nick had the good sense to shut off the light of his 
pocket lamp when he burst in the door. 

Apparently, the crooks thought that they might 
eet away by making a charge against the men at 
the door, for Nick and Chick, and the police who 
were there to help, had no sooner got the door open 
than they had their hands full, catching and holding 
the men who ran into them. es 

A good many heads were bruised in the ruction, 
but not a man escaped. 

Presently, Nick called: 

cratey.! > | 

‘Flere ee O. K.,” was the answer. 

Then Nick flashed his lantern. 


The struggle was not yet ended, but it did not last 
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much longer. The door to the stairs was the only 
exit, and the crooks, therefore, were in a bad trap. 

At last they were all made prisoners and hand- 
cuffed. Three policemen were left to guard the 
plunder stored in the place, and the prisoners were 
marched to the station house. 

‘he detectives looked them over and listened 
sharply to the answers they gave to the sergeant’s 
questions. ; 

The prisoners told very little about themselves, 
and it was perfectly plain that they gave false names 
and addresses. 

“Well,” said Chick, as the detectives were on tha 
way home, “we collared that gang.” 

“Yes,” replied Nick, thoughtfully, “there has. been 
a pretty piece of work. We have taken every man 
coneerned in the robbery at Blumenschein’s, and 
several more, and we have discovered a fence that 
the police didn’t knew about. I have no doubt that 
there’s a good deal of property down in that dive 
that the owners will be very glad to see again. 

“But, boys, I don’t believe we have come within 
miles of the head of this thing. I believe that the 
man who seems to be the leader here is only a kind 
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of section boss, so to speak, for some other man 


who hasn’t yet been suspected.” 

“Then you're not satisfied,” said Patsy. 

“IT am satished with what has been done, as far 
as it goes, but I shan’t stop here. I think we have 
only scratched this gang, and that there’s a great 
deal for us to do yet along the same line. I’m not 
going to stop until I am sure that I’ve got the man 
who pulls the strings.” 

Nick was true to his word. Some of his proceed- 
ings in fighting the cleverest gang of criminals that 
ever operated in New York will be told in the next 


number of this weekly. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


some right off the bat. 


FUN FOR FYERYBODY|! 


This is where all of the funniest stories sent in by the contestants in the new contest will appear. 
Read them, boys, and then send in your own. 
We expect to make these pages the funniest that were ever printed. The boys who bead them will get a 


Here are 


fund of stories that will keep their friends laughing for a weck. 


The New Boy. 
(By Harry Green, Knoxville, Ky.) 


He made his appearance at one of the Union schools 
the other morning, and, arriving ahead of time, he pre- 
vented any feeling of loneliness from seizing him by 
‘ licking three boys and riding the gate off its hinges. He 
went in with the crowd when the bell rang, and, finding 
no eimpty seat, he perched himself on the wood-box. 
When the children repeated the’ Lord's Prayer’’ in con- 
cert the new boy ‘‘kept time’’ with his heel, and when 
they caine to sing he argued that variety was the spice 
of song, and attempted to sing one of his own--one 
about a gentleman named Daniel Tucker, who dreamed 
that he was dead, and so forth. The teacher warned him 
to keep still, and he replied that he wouldn’t come to 
that school if his musical qualifications were to be over- 
looked. When school finally opened the teacher secured 
his name and began asking him questions, in order to 
find out how he should be graded. 
‘‘Can you spell?’’ she asked. 
‘‘What kind of spelling ?’’ he cautiously replied. 
-‘*Spell ‘house,’ if you please.’’ 
**Frame or brick house ?”’ he asked. 
‘Any kind of a house. 
‘“‘With a mortgage on it?” 
‘*You may spell ‘man’ if you will, 
a severe look. 
ice Miao? 
ct Ves) 9 
‘‘T don’t care much about spelling ‘man’ this morn- 
ing, but I will this afternoon. I’ve spelled it with my 
eyes shut.’ 
‘Do you know your alphabet?’’ she asked, changing 
the subject. 
*““ Never had any!’ was the prompt reply. 
‘‘Do you know anything about reading ?’’ 
“TY read like lightning !*’ he answered. 
She handed him a reader and said: 
‘‘Let me hear you read.”’ 
‘‘Read right out loud?’’ 
FN esi?” 
“Tm afraid it would disturb the children!’’ he whis- 
pered. 
‘*Go on and let me hear you read.’’ 
He looked carefully at the page, scowled his brow and 
read: 
‘*If I was a lame boy and didn’t get any peanuts in 
my stocking Christmas, dum my eyes!—but I’d make 
things jump around that house next morning!’’ 


> 


she said, giving 


Fe handed the book back, and the teacher asked: 
‘Richard, how many are three and three?’’ 

‘Three and three what?’ he inquired. 

‘‘Anything.”’ 

“‘Tt’s a good deal according to what it is,’’ he replied, 
as he settled back. ‘*‘I know that three and three eats 
don’t make a dog!”’ 

‘Did you ever study geography, Richard?”’ 

OS IIa) Api.” 

“What j is geography ?”’ 

CU Ss achoak.”” 

‘“Ts this world round or flat?’’ 

‘‘ Hills and hollers,’? he replied. 

‘‘Richard,. can you write ?”’ 

‘“Write what ?’’ 

‘‘Can you write your name?’’ 

““T could, I suppose; but I’ve got my name without 
Writing it.’ 

‘‘Can you write a letter?”’ 

‘Who to?’ 

‘“To any one.’’ 

“Yes, I could, if I had money to pay the postage.’’ 

‘Well, Richard,’’ she said, in despair, ‘‘ you will have 
to go into the lower room if you want to come to school 
bere,’” 

‘*¥ druther stay here.”’ 

"But you ean t."3 

‘Tl bet you this knife agin ten cents I can.’’ 

She took him by the arm to remove him, but he laid 
his hand on her shoulder, and said, in a warning voice: 

‘Don’t get me mad, now, or I’ll let myself loose.’’ 


. 


She called the principal down, and as he approached © 


the boy he commanded: 

‘*Boy, what are you doing here?”’ 

‘“Gitting education,’’ replied Richard. 

‘You go right downstairs now!’’ continued the prin- 
cipal. 

‘*Well, don’t sass me, for I never was here before!’’ 
replied Richard, slowly moving his legs as if he meant 
to get down. - 

The principal took him by the collar and jerked him 
around, got kicked on the shin, and, bitten on the wrist, 
and finally landed the young student on the walk. 

‘‘Now, you go home!’ he shouted, as he tried to 
recover his breath. 

‘““Am I educated?’ inquired Richard. 

‘* You seem to be.’? 

‘‘Gimme a diplony, then.’’ 

‘* Vou clear out or I’ll have you arrested.’’ 


phy 
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‘‘Hain’t I a scholar in this school no more?’ 

ee. Sit, \ 

‘‘Who owns this school-house?’’ demanded the boy. 

“‘No matter—you clear out.’’ 

‘Will you come out in the yard here where you can’t 
hang to anything ?’’ asked the boy. 

“<Begone, I say !?? 

‘“Don’t draw no derringer on me!’’ warned the boy as 
he backed off; ‘‘nor don’t think you can scare me with 
any of your bowie- knives!’ 

The principal walked in and shut the door, and after 
the new boy had stood there long enough to show that 
he wasn’t afraid, he turned and walked off, growling to 
himself: 

“Til git foreman of No. 6 to pound that feller afore 
he’s a week older.’’ 


Flooring a Foreigner. 
(By Ralph Graves, Brooklyn, N. YW.) 
Some foreign gentlemen visited New York a short 


time since, and, happening to pass a fire engine house, ” 


stepped inside. 


After they had had a good look round, one of them 


turned to the fireman, and said: 

““You know, in our city, they use nine-inch hose, not 
three-inch, as you have here.’ 

x Op agg said the fireman, not to be beaten, ‘that small 
hose is only used for laying the dust. This hose,’’ 
pointing to a piece of suction pipe about twelve inches 
in diameter, ‘‘is what we use at fires. It saves us using 
the fire-escapes,’’ continued the fireman, ‘‘for when ¥ 
want to send a man to the top of a building we. just set 
him on a jet and send him up.’ 

‘‘But,’’ said one of the visitors, rather incredulously, 
‘how does he come down again ??’ 

“Why, he puts his arms round the jet, and slides 
down,’’ replied the fireman. 


Getting a Cow to Market. 
(By Walter Blake, Garrisons, N. Y.) 


A sick farmer had an obstinate cow which he wished 
to get to market. On consulting his neighbors he re- 
ceived the following advice: The carpenter said have a 
screw driver; the furniture man said have a bureau 
drawer; a small boy offered to holler; the newspaper 
man said let an editorial leader; the postmaster sug- 
gested having a letter carrier; the village toper wanted 
to do his part, and said he’d take a horn, and the pickle 
dealer thought a little gherkin would start her. Mean- 
time the farmer expired of exhaustion, and the cow died 


of gee. 


English as She is Writ. 
(By George Baker, Lancaster, Pa.) 


Some one, disgusted with the inconsistencies of Eng- 
lish, has been at the pains to construct the following 
elaborate travesty. The ingenious reader can lengthen 
it at his own pleasure. 

Know won knead weight to been tolled the weigh too 
dew sew: 
‘«\ suite little buoy, thee sun of a grate kernel, with 
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a rough round his neck, flue up the rode as quick asa 
dear. After a thyme he stopped at a knew house and 
wrung the belle. His tow hurt hynin, and he kneaded 
rest. He was two tyred to raze his fare, pail face. A 
feint mown of pane rows from his lips. 

‘“The made who herd the belle was about to pair a 
pare, but she through it down, and ran with awl her 
mite for fear her guessed woold not weight. But when 
she saw the little won, tiers stood in her eyesat.the site.’’ 


A Clever Game. 
(By Will Starr, Louisville, Ky.) 


A good story is told of a-young man who has a father 
who is in the banking business not many thousand miles 
from Minneapolis. This young.man, aside from being 
rather fast, is a splendid mimic, and can duplicate his 
father’s voice to a nicety.. Not long ago the young man 
had oceasion to use an.amount of money, and he knew 
that the father would treat a request for same with cold 
contempt. He forthwith sought out a telephone, and 
rung up the bank, calling for the cashier. ‘The cashier 
was “forthcoming, and when he was at the other end, the 
young inan imitated his sire’s voice. 

Say, mena if that s capes ace of a son of mine comes 
around and asks for two hundred and fifty dollars, don’t 
give itto him. Don’t give him but two hundred dol- 
lars.”? 

The cashier promised, with many protestations, that 
he would fulfill the commands.: Not long after the bright 
son called at the bank and demanded two hundred and 
fifty dollars. He was refused by. the. conscientious 
cashier, and apparently in anger, the. young man was 
compelled to content himself. with the two. hundred. 
When the old man reached the bank there was a tableau, 
in which the young man was not included except by 
imprecations. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENL. 


Following are some of the late puzzles received in the 
The answers will be published 


next week. 
No. 1.—NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 21 letters. 

My 1, 8, 10 is to injure. 

My 12, 2, 7 18 a person. 

My 6, 19, 4 is to secure. 

My 3, 14, 15, 16 is a home. 
My 5, 18; 3 is a boy. Mantes 
My 11, 12 is a pronoun. ne 

My 17, 4, 10 is a favorite. 

My 20, 19, 6, 21 is a place tolive. 

My 9, 19, 3 is something to be shunned. 
My whole is an adage. 


Submitted by Victor Herncall, Hecla, Neb, 
No. 2:—RIDDLE. 


When the marriage knot was tied 
Between my love and me, 


My age did her age exceed 
As three times three does three. 
But when for ten aud half ten years 
We man and wife had been, 
Her age came up as near to mine 
As eight is to sixteen. 
Submitted by A. A. Westcott, Contoocook, N. H. 
No. 3.—WoRrRD PUZZLE. 
My first line is: 
TO, 20, 185 °5,°5)20. 
My second a 
s 14. 4. 
My third Hine 
9, 13, 9, 20, 8. 
My fourth as 
LO; 2032, 121.0, 10, 85200. 1O: 
The whole makes the name of a well- known publish- 
ing house. 
Submitted by Cleveland Bryan, Atlanta, Ga. 


No. 4.—MATHEMATICAL PUZZLE. 
A girl’s beau once came to see her and he asked her 
her age. To this she replied: 
‘“My age, if multiplied by three 
Two-sevenths of this product tripled be, 
The square root of two-ninths of that is four— 
Now tell my age or never see me more.”’ 
Submitted by Ralph Guthat, Milwaukee, Wis. 
No, 5.--RIDDLE. 
Black we are, but much admired, 
Men seek for us ‘‘till they are tired. 
We tire the horse to comfort man. 
Now guess this riddle of you can. 
Submitted by G. Houstou, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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No. 6.—RIDDLE. 


A and B are partners.. They buy 8 gallons of wine, 
which comes in an 8-gallon keg. They then wish to 
divide it equally, A taking 4 gallons and B taking 4 
gallons. Besides the 8-gallon keg, they have a 3 and 5 
gallon measure. How could they divide the wine 
equally? 


Subniitted by V. R. Westray, Russellville, Ky. 


Answers to Last Week’s Puzzles; 
No. 1.— Moccasin. 


No. 2.-— Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, New York, Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, San Francisco, and Duluth. 


1 S403} 26 Fat 5G) ta 28 
241 37 1 Sse 14 | 2p 4 57 
53 | 12 | 25 | 38 | 45158 | 29 | 16 
36 | 231621591 2] 39] 46] 5 
rt | 52 | 41 | 44 | 61 | 64 | 17 ne 
22 | 35 | 60 | 63 | go | 43 | 6 | 47 
51 | 10| 33 | 20149] 8] 31 | 18 

34 {21 | 50] 91321191 481° 7 


No. 3.—Nick Carter Weekly. 
No. 4.—Cat-o’-ninetail. 
No. 5.—Health. 


No. 6.—Hang every anarchist. 


Stamp and Coin | 
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yepartment. 


Each week, in this department, you will find special articles about stamps and coins. We also give an oppor- 
tunitv to our readers to make exchanges of coins, as well as stamps, through this department free of cost, and we 
will answer, in a special column, any questions our readers would like to ask on these Sea Address all com- 


munications to the ‘‘Stamp and Coin Department.” 


South African Stamps. 

Nothing is attracting the attention of stamp collectors 
at the present time more than South African stamps, 
aud particularly those from the countries in which the 
war is.at present being waged. Nearly every stamp 
paper you pick up contains at least a paragraph about 


“ see: 
them. Few collectors have a complete set from one of 


these countries, but would do well to hold what they 
have. After careful studying-I make out the following 
table of the number of varieties of stamps issued by each 
country: Natal, eighty-six varieties, forty-one sub- 
varieties; Orange Free State, fifty-two varieties, twenty- 


Res eer aba nstat 


six sub-varieties; Transvaal, one hundred and fifty-eight 
varieties, one hundred and eighty-six subvarieties. 


The latest Orange Free State variety is the present — 


issue surcharged ‘‘V. R. I.,’’ and value in figures. The 
surcharge is printed in black with and without dot. 
The dotless specimens appear to come from the bottom 
row of the sheet of stamps. The ‘‘spotted’’ question 


.seems to be a very interesting one to Tommy Atkins 


when not busy, as he and his friends talk of little else. 
I think I am safe to say that inside of a year the’value 
of this stamp will increase roo per cent. 

Another is a stainp used by the burghers to mail their 


: Confederate one hundred dollar bill of 1862, train of 


tters. This specimen has no face value, as it was to 
ow that the letter was from a soldier and was to be 
arried free. The one is printed in black on yel- 


dow: paper. 


- Besides the mentioned varieties there are many other 


‘similar curiosities caused by the advance and successes 


of the British. 


Hints to Collectors. 
If you have not already done so, you had better secure 
a complete set of Guam stamps right away. They will 
never be purchased as cheap as they can be to-day. 


The so-called Paris exposition stamps are not stamps 
at all, but simply labels having on them pictures of the 
different foreign buildings. ‘They have no intrinsic 
value, but are generally sold at a cent apiece. 


Although it has been decided that there will be no 
McKinley memorial stamps issued, the officials at Wash- 
ington announce that it has been determined to place 
the late President McKinley’s head on a new issue of 
postal cards, which will appear shortly after December 
1. The design includes the year of birth and year of 
death erage iely at'the left and right, respectively, of 
the name ‘‘McKinley,’’ which will be directly under the 


head. Above will be the words ‘‘Series of 1901,’’ and 
above that ‘‘One Cent.’’ 
CORRESPONDENCE BR, 
T. M.—1858 nickel cent, face value. 
B. C.—An 1856 cent is only worth 10 cents. here 


are two varieties, straight and italic 5; yours is the lat- 
ter variety. 
A.—There are two varieties of the half-cent of 


1828; .12. and 13 stars, worth 25. and 15 cents each 
respectively. 
A. G.—A five dollar gold eae of 1800 sells for seven 


dollars and fifty cents. A 1795 half dollar, one dollar 
and fifty cents. 

J. @—The 1798 cent, in either the small or large 
date, is worth 25 cents. This is the commonest of the 
early date cents. : 

-G. B.—Cancelled one and two cent stamps such as are 
used on letters now are of absolutely no value. Why 
don’t you try and find some old Confederate stamps? 
Many of these are worth lookitre for. 

Ms ee reference to your comin Be clay the coin 
editor would state that the Continental bill of 1778 for 
forty dollars, in fine condition, is Cee fifty cents. The 
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cars, is easily obtained for twenty-five cents, and often 
as low as ten cents. The other pieces are indefinite. 
Georgia never issued a forty pound note; five pounds is 
as high as ever issued by this State. There were, how- 
ever, forty dollar issues, but all the Colonial money of 
Georgia is rare and brings good prices, when in good 
condition. ‘here were several issues of five dollars, with 
leaves crossed, most all comparatively common. The 
Mexican dollar, or peso, of 1833, unless fine, is only 
worth bullion value. 


S. K.—Your rubbing is from an English half penuy 
token John Wilkinson, an iron founder, 1787. There 
are many varieties of these Wilkinson half penny tokens. 
The reverses usualy bear some foundry view. ATI are. 
quite common. It is interesting to note that the cele- 
brated chemist, Joseph Priestly, married a daughter of 
this John Wilkinson. . 

H, R.— There are no stamps as yet reported from the 
Republic of Acre in South America, though we pre- 
sume as soon as they discover there is a demand for 
them from the outside world, this demand will be boun- 
tifully gratified. We understand the so-called Republic 
is opposed both. by Brazil and Bolivia, between whose 
territory it lies, and the probabilities are that it will be 
short lived. 

H. M. thinks, because the 1856 nickel cent is worth 
four dollars and fifty cents, his nickel cent of 185 
should be worth almost as much, because it 1s wie 
as old. It is not the age of a coin that makes it rare, but 
it is the small or limited issue, Coins of ancient Rome, 
fifteen hundred years old, may be bought for fifteen 
cents, while the 1856 nickel cent and the 1894 5. dime 
are worth dollars. The Roman coins and our 1857, 1858, 
etce., nickel cents were issued by the hundreds of thou- 
sands, and of the others but a few hundred or few dozen 
were isstred. 


NOTICE TO READERS. 


Our readers have noticed that from No. 248 we have 
used the same general title for this series. We: believe 
our readers will welcome this change as an improve- 
ment, since we can thus avoid any duplicates in titles 

+ the use of any title bearing a similarity to others. 
Of course each issue will be numbered differently in 
rotation, as heretofore, and also bear upon its cover a 
different picture illustrating some important incident in 


the story which clearly distinguishes one issue from 


another. 

The’ stories are really issued in the same manner as 
heretofore, except that one title is used fora number of 
them. 


THE WINNERS 


IN THE 


COA as amr ae i Coe aa 


We take great pleasure in announcing the 
winners in the contest just closed for the best 
puzzles. 

There was some sharp rivalry for the first | 
prizes, as the entry list swelled up to many 
thousands, and it was only by the most careful 
judging that the best puzzles could be picked out. 

The lucky winners of the first prizes, who 
have each been awarded a complete set of ten of | 
the latest puzzles and novelties on the market 
are: : 

Harry F. Horner, Swedesboro’, N. J. 

Ernest Stegmeyer, 1223 Johnson St., Saginaw, Mich. 
Fred S. Smith, Ottawa, Ill. 

Joseph Eger, Jr., McKeesport, Pa. 

VY. K. Westray, Russellville, Ky. 

Frank C. Cowherd, Louisville, Ky. 

George Morrell, Portland, Oregon. 

V. eats, 1505 Devisadero St., San Francisco, 
Theodore H. Bowen, Meshanticut, R. I 

Miss Lillian Schaefer, 148 No. Lawndale Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 
The winners of the second prizes are: 


John Koch, Lima, O. 

Philip P. Mosely, Washington, D. C. 

Ph. Seitheimer, Hackensack, N. J. 

John Ohrner, Jamestown, No. Dakota. 

Jacob Riley, 1819 N. Camac St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The winners of the third prizes are: 

W. A. Moriey, Judson, Oklahoma. 

Leo R. Nelson, Greenvilie, O. 

Willie McAuley, Gruro, Nova Scotia. 
leveland Bryan, 237 Luckie St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Frank Diemer, Mobile, Ala. 

A. Koepf, Cleveland, O. | 

G. W. Jewett. Watervliet, N. Y. 

Tom Wilde, Kent, O. 

F. P. Hiltom, 1323 Ninth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

& George H. Perry, No. Vassalboro, Me. 

Three cheers for the winners, boys. Hats off 
to all. They deserve the greatest credit. And 
now, all aboard for the new contest. . Read full 
directions in next column, and then send in your 

coupon and story. 


What is the funniest story you ever heard, bape What's the 
latest joke? Do you know any good ones? Ji you do, hereisa — 
| chance for you to win some dandy prizes. j 


We are going to give away these Prizes to the boys who 
send us the Funniest Steries or the Best Jokes. : 


The Three Boys Who Send Us the Funniest Stories 


| will each receive a first-class, up-to-date Banjo. These banjos 


are beattiful instruments and are warranted in every particu- 
lar. They have 11-inch calf heads, walnut necks, and veneered 
finger boards, with celluloid inlaid position dots, raised frets, 
twenty-four nickel brackets and wired edge. These instru- 


| ments can be easily mastered, and every boy should jump at’ 


the opportunity to win one. 


The Five Boys Who Send Us the Next Funniest Stories 


will each receive a complete Magic Trick Outfit, including 
the Magician’s Mill, the Columbus Egg, the Enchanted Money 
| Box, the Magician’s Whip, the Enchanted Rose, the Ghostly 
Finger, the Magic Box, the Great Transformer, the Phantom 
Ring, the Magic Dice, and the Fire Eater. Besides all the 
magic tricks, the outfit includes a private instruction book 
for the use of the operator. 


The Ten Boys Whe Send Us the Next Funniest Stories 


will each receive a pair of heavy Military Regulation Leg- 
gings, just the thing for winter wear. while coasting, or skat- 
ing, or for tramping the snow. Warm and durable. Made of 
extra heavy brown canvas, with four straps. 

Send in your stories at once, boys. All the best ones will be 
published on another page, Watch for them! Some of the 
funniest stories, jolliest jokes and side-splitting grinds ever 
heard are going to appear there. 

This contest will close February x. Remember, whether 
your story wins a prize or not, it stands a good chance of being 
published, together with your name. 

To become a contestant for these prizes, you must cut ont 
the Prize Contest Coupon, printed herewith; fill it out prop- 
etly, and mail it to Nick Carter WEEKLY, care of Street & 
Smith, 238 William St., New York City, together with your 


story. No story will be considered that does not have this 
coupon accompanying it. 
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E were the first pub- 
lishers in the world 
to print the famous sto- 
ries of the James Boys, 
written by that remark- 
able man, W. B. Lawson, 
whose name is a watch- 
word with our boys. We 
have had many imitators, 
and in order that no one 
shall be deceived in accepting the spurious 
for the real, we are now publishing the best 
stories of the James Boys, by Mr. Lawson, 
in a New Library entitled ‘‘ The Jesse James 
Stories,” one of our big five-cent weeklies, 
and a sure winner with the boys. A num- 
ber of issues have already appeared, and 
these which follow will be equally good; 
in fact, the best of their kind in the world. 


Jesse James. 


STREET & SmiTH, Publishers, New York. 


BurFaLo BILL StorIES 


The only publication authorized by 
the Hon. Wm. F. Cody (Buffalo Bill). 


E werethe publishers 

of the first story ever 
written of the famous 
and world-renowned 
Buffalo Bill, the great 
hero whose life has been 
> one succession of excit- 
peel: ing and thrilling inci- 
dents combined with great successes and 
accomplishments, all of which will be told 
in a series of grand stories which we are 
now placing before the American Boys. 
The popularity they have already obtained 
shows what the boys want, and is very 
gratifying to the publishers. 


Srrmet & Smrrn, Publishers, New York. 


Nick CARTER STORIES 


HE best known detec- 
tive in the world is 
Nick Carter. Stories by 
this noted sleuth are is- 
sued regularly in “ Nick 
Carter Weekly” (price 
five cents), and all his 
work is written for us. 
It may interest the patrons and readers 
of the Nick Carter. Series of Detective 
Stories to know that these famous stories 
will soon be ‘produced upon the stage . 
under unusually elaborate circumstances. © 
Arrangements have just been completed 
between the publishers and Manager F. 
C. Whitney, to present the entire set of 
Nick Carter stories in dramatic form. The 
first play of the series will-be brought out 
next fall. 


Nick Carter. 


STREET & SmirH, Publishers, NEw York. 


Diamond Dick Stories 


THE celebrated Dia- 


mond Dick § stories 


can only be found in 
“Diamond Dick, Jr., the 
Boys’ Best - Weekly.” 
Diamond Dick and his 


son Bertie are the most unique and fascina- 


Diamond Dick. 


ting heroes of Western romance. The 
scenes, and many of the incidents, in these 
exciting stories are taken from real life. 
Diamond Dick stories are conceded to be 
the best stories of the West, and are all 
copyrighted by us. The weekly is the same 
size and price as this publication, with hand- 


some illuminated cover. Price, five cents. 


STREET & Smitu, Publishers, New York. 


